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that | t s the b 


wit 


of good Journalism | s yress the 

truth, when it properly belongs to the 
blic, is a betrayal of public tat 
Editorial comment should always be 


fair and just and not controlled by busi- 


ni or political experiences Nothing 
should be printed editor ally which the 
vriter will not readily cknowledge as 
wi public 
Control of news or comment r busi- 
ess considerations not worth of a 
newspaper he news should be covere 


written and interpreted whollv and at all 
times in the interest of the publi \d- 
vertisers have no claims on nev 


avor except in their capacity as readers 


nd as members of the c ymMmunity 

No person who controls the policy of 
1 newspaper sh uld at t! e same time 
hold office or have affiliations, the du 


ties of which conflict with the public ser 


vice that his newspaper should render 


\DVERTISING 


It is not good ethics nor good business 
to accept advertisements that are dishot 
est, deceptive or misleading Concerns 
or individuals who want to us¢ ur col 


umns to se 1] questi nable stor ks or any- 
promises great 


should 


returns 


for small investment alwavs be 


investigated. Cur leaders should be pro 
tected from advertising sharks nates 
should be fixed at a figure which will 
vield a profit and never cut. The reader 


deserves a scuare deal and the advertiser 
kind of 


\dvertising 


the same treatment 


disguised as news or edi- 


torial 


political 


should not be accepted Political 


advertising especially should show at a 


glance that it is advertising It is just 


bribed by the promise ol 


political patronage as to be bribed by 


‘ash. 


[lo tear down a competitor in order to 


oneself is not good bu 


ie. at 
1 ’ - 
is it ethical. Newspaper 


sies should never enter n¢ 


s. Good business demands the same 


nt to a competitor that one would 


ke for a competitor to give to 
Create new business rather than try t 


take away that of another. 


lvertising should never be demand- 


d from a customer simply because he 


s given it to another paper Merit, 
yroduct and service should be the stand 


SUBSCRIPTION 
he claiming of more subscribers than 
order to 


re actually on the paid list in 


secure larger advertising prices is obtan 
it money under false pretenses Che 

ertiser is entitled to know just what 
e is getting for his money, just what 
the newspaper is selling to him. Sub 
ription lists made up at nominal prices 
yr secured by mears of premiums or 


contests are to be strictly avoided 


SUMMARY 


every line of journalistic e1ceavor 
e recognize and proclaim cur obliga 
to the public, our duty to regard al- 
vs the truth, to deal justly and walk 
mbly before the gospel unselfisl 
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GATHERING NEWS AT WASHINGTON 
BY RICHARD V. OULAHAN 


Washington Correspondent of the New York Times ‘, 


(Richard | 
in its highest form 
spondent., 


writer jor 


Oulahan represents the press 
that of the Wash- 
He has been a 
the New York 
a number of years, and is 


ington corr 
Washington 


Times for 


now head of the entire Washington bur- 
eau “Dick” is internationally known 
as the dean of all correspondents.) 


The Washington correspondent is a 
political correspondent, and I mean poli- 


He 


with affairs of Government, with the men 


tical ‘in the broadest sense. deals 
who conduct those affairs, with the rela- 
tions of our nation to other nations, with 
political parties and those who dominate 
He is a 


or are dominated by parties. 


better political correspondent if he has 
that 


have, through the slow progress from the 


come to calling, as most of them 


bottom of the journalistic ladder, whose 


ends rest in the establishment where the 

newspaper is assembled and printed. 
There was a day, not long ago, when 

the political atmosphere breathed by the 


almost 


Washington correspondent was 
purely national or domestic. In those 
days he recorded an incident largely as 


to its bearing in our own. domestic af 


fairs, with passing reference, naturally, 
to its effect upon international relations, 
although with this feature subordinate. 


In an international sense America was 
isolated, and the Washington correspond 
ent was influenced by that isolation. We 
did not think in world terms. 

When the Spanish war came in 1898 
none of us, I think, fully expected that 
it would bring the United States into an 


intimate partnership with other nations 


in world affairs. But out of that conflict, 


which lasted barely four months, grew 


our designation as a power—capital P, 


We 


cathered 


please—and later as a Great Power. 
took the 


in bits of other territory here and there, 


over Philippines, we 
and the Constitution in attempting to fol- 
low the flag found itself a long way from 
home. 

We of the 


respondents 


corps of Washington cor- 


found it necessary to ab- 


sorb the atmosphere of our new world re- 


lationship. As time went on some of the 


newspaper bureaus added to their forces 


men who specialized in foreign affairs. 


European sent correspond- 
Washington or had 
make 


international 


newspapers 
ents to their New 


York 


whenever 


representatives visits there 


the atmosphere 


becal clouded Phe 
the spetialist in foreigi 
tend [t broke the b 
Department and took in 
legations. When the ere 
1914 it found Washinet: 


a considerable number of 


capable of understanding 


at 


newspaper 


‘ 
‘ 


e 
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ere ) 
Was ( 
the State 
1¢ ind 
came tl 


] 


( 


mm € quippe d with 


men 








ation and of writing of it understanding 
ly Let me add that they now know 
more on the subject than they dreamed 
of knowing then 


The growth of the present relationship 
Washington 


per uliar and 


between public men and 


correspondents has been 


omewhat erratic process In the early 


davs of the press gallery of Congress 


the correspondent was a fervid partisan 


who associated with those whose party 


badge he wore and who lambasted ve 


hemently but cheerfully those who dis 


agreed with the political views of his 


newspaper 


Later, as sympathetic news gathering 


made inroads into the process of editorial 


expression, the Washington correspond 


ents formed firm friendships with politi 


Then came a time 


cians of all parties 


when these friendships were shattered 


through differences over the rights of 


the press between the Congress and the 


press valler.es. Two correspondents 


were arrested and confined by the Senate 


for printing the text of a treaty from 


which the seal of secrecy had not been 


removed. Other incidents added to the 
difficulty of restoring good relations, and 
intercourse be- 


the old-time intimate 


tween the nation’s lawmakers and the 


press was suspended. 
curiously 


this condition, 


grew the formation of the Grid- 


(ut of 
enough, 
iron Club | 


organization; 


shall not recite the his- 


tory of! its sufficient to 


say that suggested originally as a means 
of finding common ground for bringing 


public men and newspaper men into a 


cordial social relationship, its fame has 


grown until nowadays the public man is 
a strange being indeed who would not 
appreciate an invitation to one of its 
unique dinners 

men in Washington 


Gradually those 


whom we regard as the great and the 


near-great have come to understand and 
appreciate the press and its functions; 
there is mutual respect between them and 
ipers., My 


the correspondents of news 


experience has taken in the period when 


the Secretary of State was a remote be- 


ing who, as far as the press was con- 
cerned, led a sheltered life Not that 
newspaper representatives did not visit 


State in quest of news, 


into the 


the Secretary otf 


but there was no open door 


Secretary of State’s office, and even 


when it swung upon its hinges to admit 


him, the correspondent found, as a rule, 


ret cence enthroned For our interna- 


intercourse was considered to be 


tional 
scared from the multitude until months 
after a diplomatic incident had beén com- 
pleted when we were permitted to peep 


behind the covers of mystery into the 


pages of a thick red book published an- 
nually, which bore the title of “Foreign 


Relations.” 
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The 


general press conference, so called, by 


Times have changed, however. 
which I mean the practice of the Secre- 
State in 


representatives in a group at fixed hours 


tary ol receiving newspaper 
daily, were inaugurated by William Jen- 
nings Bryan and were continued by Rob- 
ert Lansing and Bainbridge Colby, whose 
frankness and fairness were warmly sec- 
those able and farseeing under- 


Frank L. Polk and 


But prior to Mr. Bryan's incum- 


onded by 
secretaries, Norman 
Davis. 
bency of our highest cabinet office we 
of the press had made headway in pene- 
trating the exclusiveness of the American 
Foreign Office, and my mind quickly 
goes back to John Hay’s day with grate- 


ful appreciation of the inestimable privi- 


lege of having known that great Amer- 
ican, 
Let us walk from the ante-room of 


State across a narrow 
Offices of the 


Here in the lobby we find 


the Secretary of 
street to the Executive 
White House. 
two score or more newspaper writers. 
They are waiting for one of their semi- 
weekly audiences with the President of 
the United States. 


groups, each group engaged in a conver- 


They are standing in 
sation more or less animated. Some are 


talking journalistic shop, but most are 
discussing things that bear no relation 
to the You 


might find an interesting lot; let 


ways of newspaperdom. 
them 
me bear testimony to the fact that they 
likable lot; their 
apparent in and 


are a earnest, with 


earnestness manner 
countenance, some young, some old, but 
the old and the rest, youngish-looking. 

A White 
that the 
them, and they file into the office room 
of the 


attendant 
President is 


House announces 


ready to receive 


Executive to find him standing 
behind a long and broad mahogany desk. 
They group themselves in front of and 
to the sides of the desk, each bowing to 
Mr. Harding and receiving a bow in re- 
turn. Someone among them asks a ques- 
tion, or as often the conversation is be- 
gun by the President himself with a ref- 
erence to what the Cabinet has been dis- 
cussing that day, for the press confer- 
Cabinet 
Fridays. 


ences follow the sessions on 


Tuesdays and There are in- 
quiries as to the status of this or that 
public question; particular correspond- 
ents are interested in particular matters 
that affect the 


newspapers circulate. 


sections in which their 
For the most part 
the questions have to do with important 
problems; few among his newspaper 
visitors ask concerning things that may 
seem trivial. If the President does not 
care to make a disclosure he shakes his 
head or responds with a brief “no” that 
bars further inquiry. 

It is an attractive room in which this 
between the President 


takes 


close intercourse 


and the press place—a_ simple 
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room, Oval shaped with tall, broad win- 
dows looking out over a well-kept lawn. 
There is nothing about the room to sug- 
gest the 


estate of the who 


does his work there, none of the gilded 


high man 
and colorful ornateness that one finds in 
governmental bureaus 


of old-world capitals. 


the palaces and 
The walls are cov- 
ered 


with a rough, green .cloth; there 


are small few chairs, 
but the striking thing in that presidential 
chamber is its 


bookcases and a 


simplest, a pen-and-ink 
sketch of Abraham Lincoln in a modest 
frame. 

Theodore Roosevelt, who saw the ad- 
vantage of employing the press in his 
effort to quicken the public conscience, 
White 


Those who attended 


was responsible for the House 
press conferences. 
them in his day came by special invita- 
tion. Mr. Taft 


receiving the newspaper men in the Cab- 


continued the practice, 


inet Room with some seated around 
the long Cabinet table and the others 
standing. Mr. Wilson's invitation was 


extended to the press generally and Mr. 
Harding has adopted the same system. 

But the group conference of newspa- 
per representatives with high officials of 
the Government have this disadvantage— 
that matter 
they are in self-confidence, are restrained 


most men, no how secure 
in their utterances through the presence 
of large bodies of writers for the press. 
The psychological effect upon them is 
obvious; few of them have mastered the 
ability to speak with absolute freedom 
unrestrained by the fear that they will 
say too much, or saying it, can trust to 
the discretion of their newspaper audi- 
tors to print only what is discreet to 
print. And yet they know in their hearts, 
or should know, that the men with whom 
they discuss affairs of public interest are 
that they are 
bound by a code of ethics-that provides 


to be trusted implicity, 
swift and humiliating, if unwritten, penal- 
ties for the violator. 
nature 


It is merely a phase 
difficult to 
with the individual newswriter or small 
groups of press representatives they will 


of human overcome 


talk freely, disclosing important informa- 
tion under the seal of confidence with a 
perfect surety that their secrets will be 
guarded sacredly. 

Theodore Roosevelt was past master 
in the art of dealing with all sorts and 
conditions of men, and he was supreme 
in the application of newspaper publicity 
to the public ends he desired to attain. 
After talking with him one went away 
tingling with the important disclosures 
he had made but restrained by the in- 
junction of secrecy he had imposed with 


reference to certain of his utterances, 


likely as not to be of momentous conse- 
quence to the nations of the world, to 
have knowledge of which eminent states- 
men would have given much. 


He knew 
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his newspaper friends and trusted them. 

[ believe the popular tradition is that 
Colonel 
only to those members of the press who 


Roosevelt gave his confidences 
supported his policies both in the press 
This The 


element of personal liking and trust was 


and personally. is an error. 
the dominating factor with him, and if 
he believed his newspaper acquaintance 
to be actuated by a spirit of fairness in 
what he wrote of Rooseveltian acts, pub- 
their 


lished critivism did not bar asso- 
ciation or stifle confidence. 

Years before he was President and 
several weeks before the official an- 
nouncement he confided to me that he 


was to organize a regiment of volunteer 
cavalry, stipulating that | was to publish 


nothing until he gave permission. In 
describing his plans he said casually that 
he intended to organize a regiment of 


rough riders. That was a slip, but upon 
the al- 


lurement of “Roosevelt's Rough Riders” 


my journalistic mind alliterative 
took deep hold and my imagination pic- 
tured it in the headlines of the dispatch 
| should of 


removed. 


write when the ban secrecy 


Was 

It was Secretary Alger who removed 
it \fter the dispatch had been written 
and published | saw Assistant Secretary 
He in our conver- 


hKoosevelt. stressed 


sation that the military organization 
should be called a regiment of mounted 
riflemen; he was most solicitous in this 
connection and I followed his wishes in 


what | wrote subsequently. 
first 
dissemination; 


had 
the 
Rough Riders 
imagination of the 
killed “Mounted Riflemen” by sil- 
ent refusal to \s Colonel 


Roosevelt tells in his book on his Span- 


But the dispatch obtained 


widespread rythmic 


sound of Roosevelt's had 


gripped the people 
who 


tolerate. 


ish war experiences, the effort to stifle 
the designation of Rough Riders was 
not successful and as the country in- 
sisted on adopting it, the members of 
the regiment ultimately felt obliged to 


adopt it themselves. 
We of the press know that there is a 
ethics 


to 


general code of journalistic 


throughout America, not confined 


Washington. To my way of thinkirig it 


is the natural and even casual thing to 


be expected—for gentlemen dealing with 
gentlemen need no rules of conduct oth- 
er than those prescribed by ordinary ob- 


servance among men of honor. 

It is necessary, however, for the corps 
of Washington correspondents to have 
for its guidance certain regulations, for 
this corps is officially recognized by 


the Congress of the United States, and 


must be governed by measures of admis- 


sion and laws of membership, such as 
any association or parliamentary body 
finds necessary for its government. By 
the gradual process of experience and 
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change the rules governing admission to 


the press galleries of the national Sen- 


ate and House of Representatives have 


become a journalistic code which fur- 


nished some understanding of the re- 


strictions we have imposed upon our 


seives, 
Here is the pledge given by every 
newspaper worker who applies for ad 


mission to the press galleries: 
“Il am not engaged in the prosecu 


tion of any claim pending before the 
Congress or any department; | am 
not employed in any legislative or 


executive department of the Govern 


ment, or by any foreign government 


or any representative thereof; | am 


employed, directly or indirectly, 


stock 


trade, or other organization 


not 


by any exchange, board of 


or mem 
brokerage house, 
the 


selling of any security or commodity, 


ber thereof, or or 


broker engaged in buying and 


or by any person or corporation hav 


ing legislation before the Congress; 


and | will not become engaged in any 
while retaining 


My chief 


attention is given to telegraphic cor 


of these capacities 


membership in the galleries. 


respondence for the daily newspaper 


in whose behalf this application is 


made.” 


Through the circumstances that 
brought about the adoption of these 
rules, through the recognition of the 


press committee which is responsible to 


Congress for their enforcement as a body 


authorized to deal with public officers 
on behalf of the press, through the re- 
alization by newspaper managers and 
public men that correspondents must 
square to the ethical standard to which 
the members of the press galleries are 


committed, there has been established in 


Washington a central organization rep- 
resenting practically the entire daily 
the 


| believe, the only national organization 


newspaper press of country. It is, 
which may be regarded as representative 
of the editorial side of the daily press. 


We 


Publishers 


the American Newspaper 


Association, but its functions, 


have 


as [| understand them, pertain more to 
the business than the editorial conduct 
of newspapers. The Standing Commit 


tee of Correspondents in Washington is 


composed of working newspaper men, 
elected by working newspaper men, and 
more and more its aid is being sought in 
that affect the 


for example, it ar 


connection with matters 


press as a whole; as, 
ranges and carries out the seating of the 
the 
that, 


nati nal 
let 


press representatives at po 
litical tell 


you, 1s a task of momentous proportions 


conventions, and me 


But what the Washington correspond 


ents have done in the way of organiza 


tion, in ethics, in establishing a standing 


in relationship with the Govern- 


press 


ment has been due to their own effort 
\ newspaper may have standards whi 
do not dovetail with those acceptec 
the generality of people but its W 
ington correspondents is judged by | 
fellows by the standards ot pers al « 
duct that they have imposed here 
no censorship; there is no attempt 
restrict the corresponde! e i what 
writes, but he is supposed to follow 
tal unwritten but nevertheles re 
nized rulés both in his dealings th | 
protessional associates and with p 
men. While it is true, doubtless, tl t] 
high standing of a correspondent ew 
paper gives him some prestige it se 
to be acce] ted in the ranks Wa 
tol newspaperdom that the p> 
worth of the correspondent iS more 1 
portant 

he world war gave us a new ( 
standing of our responsibility » publ 
affairs. In recent years the V Mngt 
correspondent, albeit he is lived 
pay some attention to the backiu 
fillings, the quarrels and whatnot 
liticiat has devoted himselt r 
even bigger things. The readu 
its taste enlarged and educated t] 
momentous events through which 
have passed since August, 1914, den 
it, and the newspaper is no Ik t 
enced by that interest 

ut this plan has grown the pr 
tice among Washington correspond 
of writing what we have come to 
“interpretive” dispatches concern t 
really important events of international 
as well as national signilican Prin 
ily the correspondent secks e tl 
news but with his presence on the sj] 
where that news originates lhe il 
to furnish his readers with a backs 
of comment which disclose th vh 
and wherefores of the happen he re 
cords and enables a better understane 
of the motives that inspire the me 
make history. 

The Washington correspondent 1 
dealin with public men, however 
not c ne himself to matters pure | 
litical—those matters have to do 
men and the motives of men lle n 
be able to turn from the p tree a 
Yap toa study of the perturbing 1 
road situation which effects the We ( 
seriously, or to those many other hase 
government which touch the « 
welfare of the peopl Hi ource 
busin news are many The Interst 
Commerce Commission, The Fede 
Trade Commission, The Department 
Commerce and Agriculture, The Tre 
ury Department and the lederal Rese 
Board and certain nmittes of 
Senate and the House So uu see 
is like to find much of his time 

(Continued on pag T n) 
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THE EDITORIAL--WHAT, WHY, HOW 


BY IRVING BRANDT 


Chief Editorial Writer of the St. Louis Star 


Satire is the finest form of the edi- 
torial art. To make the average 
newspaper reader appreciate it, knock 
him down, choke him into imsensi- 
bility, and administer it with a cold 
chisel and an ax (An editorial 
should have a beginning, a middle 
and and end, but start in the middle. 

Irving Brant. 

“The What, Why and [low of the Edi- 


torial” is a fairly inclusive topic, yet it 


needs to be broadened “What” and 
"Why" underlie the daily question 
“Whether” and the “When” of an edi 
torial is frequently the answer to 


“Whether.” 

The newspaper editorial, of course, is 
primarily comment upon the news of the 
day The livest editorial page on the 
day it is published is the deadest a week 
later. But the editorial is not mere hap- 
hazard discussion. It reflects a point of 
view. I emphasize the importance of the 
point of view because it is fundamental 
It establishes a relationship between the 
editorial which expresses an opinion, the 
one which interprets the news, and the 
one which merely informs the reader of 
facts connected with the news 

The answer to the “What” of the edi 
torial is what you must, what you can, 
what you will and what you dare 

When I speak of “what you must” in 
connection with the editorial page, | do 
not have in mind the writing of editorials 
which must be written because tradition 
calls for them, or because the newspaper 
feels that it must seem to have an opin- 
ion on every important question, or be- 
cause there is a genuine obligation to the 
public to throw light on a problem, or 
lead in its solution. 

Editorials written under the “what you 
must” heading account to a considerable 
extent for the high cost of white paper 
Word comes from Europe that an im- 
portant diplomatic note is on its way to 
Washington \ garbled, fragmentary 
summary of it comes over the press as- 
sociation wires. The American secretary 
of the state announces that he will with- 
hold comment until he gets the text of 
the note Do the American editorial 
writers follow his example? Not they! 
They rush in where the secretary of state 
fears to tread. They feel that they must 
prove to their readers that they are fully 
capable of disposing of this question off- 
hand, and they proceed to do it. Then 
the full text of the note comes in, re- 


versing the advance summary of it, and 
the newspapers stall around until they 
have a convenient opportunity to shift 
their ground without damaging their 
pride. 

But the “what you must” editorial has 
a larger, truer significance than I have 
given it above. Is your newspaper look- 
ed to for leadership on local or national 
issues? If so, you must supply it. A 
newspaper which has established a repu- 
tation for dealing fearlessly with ques- 
tions of municipal politics cannot afford 
to pass over in silence any fresh turn 
of municipal controversy. If an editorial 
page has acquired a national reputation 
for its treatment of national themes, it 
must find space for comment on all of 
the larger affairs of the day. 

In considering the “What” of the edi- 
torial, “what you must” is bound up with 
“what you can.” Editorial writers to an 
appalling extent feel that they must 
write what they cannot. The editorial 
writers of American, as a class, must 
plead guilty to exercising snap judgment, 
to posing as authorities on subjects of 
which they have only the sketchiest un- 
derstanding. 

On the larger newspapers, there is no 
excuse whatsoever for this condition. It 
is due in part to the absurd idea prevail- 
ing in some newspapers that the leading 
editorial should always be written by 
the chief editorial writer. If the chief 
editorial writer has associates of any 
calibre at all, he can get better results 
by distributing the work along lines 
which take into account the special fit- 
ness of staff members. 

There are two possible reasons for the 
covering of the entire editorial field by 
the chief editorial writer of a metropo- 
litan daily. One is vanity. The other is 
poor business policy, the failure to em- 
ploy more than one man capable of wr:t- 
ing a leading editorial. If it is vanity, 
the newspaper does not get full value out 
of its state. If the staff is inadequate, the 
paper does not get full value out of its 
editorial page. A man who cannot add 
strength to an editorial page by doing 
some of the important work upon it is 
pretty sure to be a writer of trifling 
fillers. 

However, there is another explanation 
for the incompetence of a large share of 
editorial opinion. The small newspaper, 
with a small and overworked staff, al- 
most invariably bites off more than it can 
L 


chew. It wishes to appear to be an 


authority on subjects which its editorial 
writer has no time to study. The aim 
is legitimate, for this is a small world, 
and its affairs concern the hamlet as well 
as the great city. I hope that in the 
evolution of the country newspaper, the 
tendency will be toward better prepara- 
tion in the editorial department rather 
than a restriction of range, but some 
remedy is necessary for a situation in 
which the reach of the editorial writer 
too greatly exceeds his grasp. 

It is hard to get through with the 
“What” of the editorial. The “What you 
will” editorial represents the excursions 
of the editorial writer into the byways of 
life. He may exploit some of his hob- 
bies, but not sufficiently to make them 
recognizable as hobbies. He may specu- 
late, ruminate, cogitate, agitate—philoso- 
phize, moralize, theorize, satirize—in 
short, he may enjoy himself, and think 
how much the world is missing because 
he has no working connection with the 
book publishers, the play producers, or 
Colonel Lorimer of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

The “what you dare” editorial is the 
measure of the editorial writer’s courage, 
confidence, strength, zeal and sound 
judgment. In speaking of it, I assume 
that there is essential harmony between 
the editorial writer and his employer: 
If there is not, the sooner one of them 
leaves the better; and there is little 
doubt as to the identity of the one wh: 
will take his departure. The only toler- 
able conflict between a newspaper own- 
er and an editorial writer is in the dis- 
tance each is willing to go in the same 
direction. Editorial writers naturally 
gravitate toward the newspapers with 
whose policies they are in sympathy. 
The personal equation of editor and pub- 
lisher is easily satisfied. 

The average newspaper, I believe, has 
infinitely more fear of its subscribers 
than of its advertisers. The public is 
fickle and its wrath is destructive. To 
run counter to the popular view is often 
dangerous and almost always unpleas- 
ant, to run with it is pleasant and profit- 
able. But my hat goes off to the editor 
who has courage and skill enough to 
weather an adverse gale without hauling 
down his sails. The editorial writer 
must take account of public opinion, ev- 
en though he defies it, and especially he 
must take account of its intensity. The 
public reaction to an editorial running 
counter to the emotion of the period is 
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like fire—you can best appreciate it by 
getting scorched a time or two. But 
don’t start an editorial fire in a high 
wind. 


Let us summon “Why 


Why is an editorial? I am asking that 


question, not answering it, and | move 


its postponement until we have disposed 
of that equality puzzling interrogatory 
concerning the hen. 

short 


But even if -the editorial falls 


of its mission, even if it is effective in 


mobilizing public opinion rather than in 


moulding it,..... if the American peo 
ple ever definitely establish the ideal of 
public service in the news] apers—for the 
people alone can establish it—then we 
may with confidence answer the ques 


tion, “Why is an editorial?” 


In dealing with the “How” of the edi 


torial, I am merely going to state a few 
maxims, which | know are good because 
| have violated every one of them 

Write clearly 

Be concise. 

Repetition is the mark of an empty 


brain. 
\nger impairs the judem« nt, 
| 


the understanding and imparts a 


felicity in stirring up the reader’s anger 
against 
Good 


on the 


you 


humor is your best asset when 


unpopular sid 


Sarcasm 1s occasionally the 


fective and always the most 


of editorial weapons. 


Satire is the finest form of the editorial 


irt To make the average newspaper 


reader knock him down, 


( hok« 


ister it with a cold chisel and an ax 


appreciate it, 


him into insensibility, and admu 


An editorial should have a beginning, 


a middle and an end, but start in the 


middle 


Don’t touch the Three R’s—rattle 


religion 


snakes, race and 


When you get through—quit 


PROF. FRANK THAYER T@ 


GIVE JOURNALISM WORK 
AT CALIFORNIA SCHOOI 


Two courses in journalism will be 


taught in the University California 


during the summer session by Frank 
Wisconsin chapter 
Thayer is a graduate of Oberlin College 
took an M. A. in Journalism at 
Wisconsin He has 


journalism in the 


Thayer, of the 


and he 
the University of 
since taught 


sities of Kansas and Iowa and was af 
filiated with the chapters of Sigma Delta 
Chi at those 

Thayer installed the 
Delta Chi at 
lege and tried to get 
ington State College 
cal newspaper experience on the Spring 


News 


schools. 
chapter Sigma 
Agricultural Col 


a charter for Wash- 


Oregon 
He has had practi 


field Republican and the Detroit 
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ACROSS THE GOBI DESERT 


The E-xperience of a Sigma Delta Chi Member In Russia 





Frank Haviland King 


Frank 


turned 


( Missouri C} 


London a few 


King apter), re 


from weeks ago 


for a short stay in the states, alter spend- 


ing four years in Kurope. He was grad 
uated from the School of Journalism of 
the University of Missouri in June, 1917, 
nd left the next day, for Japan where 
he had a position on the editorial staff 


of the Japan Advertiser He stayed in 


fokio until September, 1918, when the 


\merican troops were ordered into 51 


then went to Vladivostok with 


Roland § 


beria. He 
the American ambassador, 
Morris, as a staff correspondent to re 
port activities of the joint American and 
tion in Siberia 


1918, Mr 


Pres as 


allied interve: 


In the fall of King joined 


e \ssociated 


Siberian cor 


1 


respondent with the A. | | I, 


mained there until a year ago when 


pan took Vladivostok by n 


ilitary torce 


and thus ended international interver 
tion 

Krom Vladivostok Mr. King went t 
Kore and China, crossed the | | 
f China, went 600 miles in an automo 
bile through the Gobi desert, 400 mil 


in a wagon and a day’s trip on a stea 
boat before he finally reached Siber 
prop From the southern rder | 
went across Russia, through Irkut 


1 


Omsk, Samara, Moscow and Petrogra: 
Finland on August 1 Fros 
traveled 
Denmark to 


for the last eight 


arriving in 
there he through 
England where he has bee 


months 








| 
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JOURNALISM YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


BY HENRY SCHOTT 


Vice-President of the Seaman Paper Company 


(Mr Schott is vice-president and sales 
manager of the Seaman Paper Com 
pany, Chicago and New York, and has 
been a newspaper man the greater part 
of has life He began work as a re- 
porter on the Leavenworth, Kan., Times, 
then shifted to the Kansas City Star, 
where he was a telegraph editor, a city 
editor and night editor in succession. 
Later he was with the Ferry-Hanly- 
Schott Advertising Agency in Kansas 
City. Before he was appointed to his 
present position he was secretary-treas- 
urer of Montgomery, Ward and Com- 


pany of Chicago. 


oO protession has changed so com- 
N pletely in the last thirty years as 
that of journalism his statement is 
made without any reflection on the news- 
paper men ol other years To the con- 
trary, the man who grew to be a news- 
paper man worthy of the name in early 
days did so in spite of conditions. As 
a rule he was ill paid, if paid at all, He 
was expected to be irresponsible and 
somewhat doubtful in his habits. When 
he ate, he was supposed to be the guest 
of someone; when he went to the theater 
he was a guest; when he rode on the 
railroad he went on a pass. Advertising 
bills were paid with merchandise. Ev- 
ervbody was ‘willing to give the news- 
paper man of the old days anything but 
money. Money and the newspaper man 
were held as national enemies 

It was a romantic, picturesque exist- 
ence, but it was far from just. Look through 
the ancient files in small town papers 
and vou will find mentioned something 
along this line “Mine host Smith of the 
Leland Hotel chalked the editor’s hat 
vesterday He is a Prince among men 
and conducts a hotel of which our City 
may well be proud.” All of which meant 
that the editor had come into the restaur- 
ant of the hotel and had received dinner 
without any money paid in return. When 
the man at the dining room door put 
a chalk mark in his hat, it meant “no 
charge”. ‘Today the journalist expects 
his pay from the paper, not from the 
public; but even today the conditions 
have not made themselves wholly ap 
parent to those who ought to know bet- 
ter As an instance, a short time ago 
a business man desired to keep out of a 
city paper a certain story that reflected 
on a member of his family. He had told 
his advertising manager about it. 

The advertising manager said, “Now 


the only thing to do is to go right over 
to that paper, explain the whole situation 
to the editor frankly and ask him what 
he can do about it. If he agrees to sup- 
press it, thank him—don't tell him that 
you hope some day to return the favor, 
and for heaven’s sake don’t offer him a 
cigar.” 

It was after midnight and the proof of 
the story was on the city editor’s desk 
when the business man came to him to 
have it held out. The editor listened to 
his story, saw the justice of it and had the 
newspaper article killed. The advertis- 
ing manager, who accompanied the busi- 
ness man to the newspaper office, after 
adding his thanks for the favor, took his 
business associate by the arm and started 
for the elevator. But Mr. Business Man 
tore himself loose, went back to the city 
editor’s desk and taking out two large 
cigars said, “Try these, you will find 
them pretty good.” 

The newspaper man looked at him dis- 
dainfully and turned to his work without 
a word. The advertising man told his 
boss to keep his cigars in his pockets 
and to come on. Once outside the build- 
ing he told him he might be a big busi- 
ness man but he didn’t deserve any con- 
s:deration from the newspapers; that the 
newspaper editor of today who wants 
cigars goes out and buys them instead 
of accepting them from casual acquaint- 
ances. 

As far as the profession is concerned 
I know of few that offer more interest- 
ing work than that of the journalist. 
The training of reporters on a modern 
newspaper in my opinion tends more to 
efficiency than in almost any other busi- 
ness | know. It teaches them self-con- 
fidence; they must be quick in decision 
and a little quicker in action. I know 
that some may harbor the thought that 
to perform the mission whatever it may 
be, may involve the possibility of doing 
something dishonorable. Here again let 
me say that I have never known a re- 
porter being asked to do something 
crooked. It is not necessary on news- 
papers, however strong the popular be- 
lief may be to the contrary. A reporter 
should always be honest and respectable, 
and I believe he will endanger these 
qualities less in the newspaper field than 
anywhere else. 

Journalism teaches that results alone 
count, that excuses and equivocations 
are failures. There is a discipline in big 
newspaper offices that does not exist in 


the average business, and that discipline 
is based on the motto, “No excuses”. 
It is accepted in ordinary business that 
when a man is told to do something he 
usually expects detailed instructions. 
“Where do | go, what do I do, how do 
I do it, what do I ask, and what will | 
do then?” are the questions that show 
their utter helpfulness and lack of action. 

On the other hand a reporter gets this 
training as no one else does. He learns 
to lean on his own initiative. He gets 
an assignment, plans his campaign and 
then carries it out without asking any 
questions. When an obstacle comes up 
in the path of the average young man he 
stops and yells for help. But a news- 
paper man learns to either go through 
it, knock it down or skim around it in a 
hurry. He has learned that excuses can’t 
be cashed in at the bank. 

If | had a boy and wanted to give him 
a rigid business training in order that 
he might bring distinction to himself 
someday in his profession, whatever it 
might be, I would like to give him about 
two years under a first-class city edi 
tor, the kind that commits mental mur 
der three or four times a night. 

It is often stated that a young news- 
paper man comes into contact with peo 
ple of so many different classes that he 
is likely to succumb to temptation in 
that direction. He may be a political 
reporter this month, sink or rise to that 
of dramatic critic next month, only later 
to become a police reporter or a state 
house correspondent. I will admit that 
evil associations corrupt good manners, 
and I will contend at the same time that 
the newspaper field is no place for a 
weakling. A man with a weak character, 
weak body and indifferent mind has no 
place in a newspaper office. 

A liberal education is being looked up- 
on more and more as a requisite in the 
newspaper profession. I don’t mean 
necessarily a college education, but at 
least its equivalent. For a newspaper 
man is a reader; if he hasn’t done it 
while in college, he must do it outside 
and afterwards. He must acquire the 
process of analytical thought, either 
through a broad, general education or 
by gradually assimilating it outside of 
college. 

There was a man who went to the edi- 
tor of a metropolitan daily once and ask- 
ed him what he thought about his son 





(Continued on page nine) 
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FRATERNITY HORSEPLA Y 


BY E. W. ALLEN 


Dean of the Oregon 


(The following article by Dean E. W 
Allen of the Oregon School of Journal- 
ism presents a new phase on the protest 
“horseplay” 
warranted and timely. Such initiation cere- 
that reflect against the 
of the fraternity should be suppressed.) 


agaist fraternity which is 


monies character 


Those of us know the principles upon 
Delta Chi 


who are familiar the ideals embod 


which Sigma was’ founded, 


with 


ied in its constitution and rituals, and 


with work the chapters are doing, have 


no need to be convinced that the leading 


professional fraternity is a force making 


for betterment in the wide field of jour- 


nalism. 
Not so the outsider: he must and does 
judge the fraternity by what he sees of it, 


{1 the most conspicious thing he 


ana sees 
connected with the name of Sigma Delta 
Chi is the worst issue of the campus 
paper that comes to his notice in the 
course of a year. 

On the other hand, so far as my ob- 
servation extends, one of the best papers 


published on the various campuses is 
the annual Theta Sigma Phi edition. Per- 
haps the reason for the contrast lies in 
the difference in the policies followed. 
Sigma Delta Chi lends its name and 
reputation once a year to a band of ner- 
vous and excited neophytes, often clad 
in the daytime in evening dress, and asks 
them, in all their inexperience, to get 
out an edition of the paper without as- 
sistance To add to the difficulties of 


these untrained adventurers they are 


asked to imitate closely some typograph 


ic and news handling system they have 


not vet studied and to do this in a shop 


which is seldom supplied with the exact 
would make a creditable 


type forms that 


performance possible. In addition, pub- 
[ trying na- 


the 


lic initiation ceremonies of a 


ture are imposed upon the boys 


same day. The result is usually a pro- 
duction that does no honor to journalism 
nor to the name of Sigma Delta Chi 

Theta Sigma Phi is better advised. Its 


special edition is not the work of its 
neophytes but of the best talent the sor 
The 


that 


paper is issued un- 


the 


ority contains 


der conditions allow members 
of the chapter to apply their best ability 
to the task. 


tion is often mailed in pride to families, 


The Theta Sigma Phi edi- 


friends and to prospective students as an 
example of what undergraduates can ac- 
complish. 

It is time for college journalists to get 
over the idea that there is anything won- 





School of Journalism 


the mere ability to “get out” 
Almost 
the 


derful in 


paper. any group of undergrad 


from 


uates 


engineering or medical 
could do as much. Ihe 
there 


journalism and can our profe 


departments 


point at issue is—is such a thing 


as good 


sional students of journalism demon 
strate to the outsider some of the things 
that good journalism stands for? 

I have observed the Sigma Delta Chi 


neophyte editions of the campus papers 


institutions and I am of the 


the 


from many 
that 


considerably in 


pinion fraternity would 


| rise 


the public esteem if it 
would abandon this custom, or place th 
other than beginners’ 


annual edition in 


the case since 
the oth 
er professional schools, are putting thei: 


Senior and 


This is especially 


hands. 


the Schools of Journalism, like 


courses more into the Junior 


Vears.,. Under these conditions the neo 


hyte, who is a Sophomore, has usually 


D 
! 
little or no journalistic training and he 


should not be allowed to attach the name 
of a dignified professional fraternity to 


his blundering efforts. 


DEPAUW CHAPTER MAKES 
FINAL PAYMENT ON NElV 
PRESS FOR LABORATORY 


The DePauw chapter recently elected 
the following officers, who will take of 
fice next September President, Donald 
Hogate; secretary, Dwight Pitkin 
treasurer, Alvin Heskett Kugene Thack 
ery was chosen messenger. 

Final payment has been made on the 
press purchased by the chapter for the 


department of journalism at Depauw 


University. The press is now in oper 
ation and will be used next year by stu- 
dents of journalism in their laboratory 


work. Type and racks were supplied by 
the 


Banner, who was recently 


Harry Smith, editor of Greencastle 


made an hon- 


orary member of the fraternity 

The Yellow Crab of DePauw made its 
second appearance of the year on May 
31 It made an even greater hit among 
the students than the first issue published 


last January Featuring the publication, 


which for years has been the campus 


sensation for wit, were cartoons on mat 
interest \ 


contest conducted by 


ters of vital student prize 
story the magazine 
attracted great interest. The winner was 


books 


was 


one of Leac ock’s 


William D 


issue, being 


given 


Murray editor of the 


assisted by other members 


of the 


chapter. 


DePauw 





Y 
JOURNALISM YESTERDAY) 
AND TODAY—BY HENR) 
SCHOTT OF CHI 
(Continued from page etght) 
going into the newspaper busine 
would he help him into it e editor 
said, “I don’t know anything about 
son’s opportunity in the newspaper fiel 
but | do know that there is a chance 
any activ able minded, clea 
man who wants to be a newspape! 
but he must want it very decided| 
must want to to be a newspaper 
is badly as the boy wants to go to the 
circus Now if your son ha 
n | a good enough bod ind 
the tuff to work himself 1 l a Ist 
him to to it But he is lool ; 
it 1 of two or three rofessi 
has sually in mind, the tel 
Sele i one of the ther tw 
CHINESE IN WISCONSIN 


CHAPTER OF FRATERNIT) 
—IIRST FROM ORIENT 


lo thre rst time l tiie | t 
the ol 1 Chinese boy, C | 
Kwet as initiated int the V 
chapter of Sigma Delta Cl 
ecn ¢ eedingl ictive 11 your 
the University ¢ Wisconsin and for the 
past two yea,rs has been assistit i | al 
editor. When he completes | work at 
Wisconsin he will continue his journal 
ist) career in China 

I] Daily Cardinal vhich isseud a 
Pros lition February 11, wv a spl 
cA as ess according t the result | he 
ecditv msisted of 3,300 copt 74 
each, and the entire lot wa Id 
out difficulty at ten cents pet | () 
feature was a photographic la 
pictures taken barely three hour efore 
the Cardinai appe ared 

During the University Exp ti 
21 to 23, the Wisconsin chapter was i1 
strumental in bringing sevent c | 
schi editors to Madiso1 ! ‘ 
ence \ high school paper conte 
held and a permanent organizati 
for! under the name of the ( { 
Interstare Press Ass ciatio 

\ joint meeting was held May 1 
Thet sigma Phi Meetings are 
held every two weeks 

Six pledges have r me ! 
since May 1 Phe ire \ | M 
Sale and H. Hickman Po ] 
desk « tors on the Daily ( re il | 


ward S. White, ’21, and Charles F. M 


son, newspaper worker tside 

dent ictivities, Hubert | | ( j 3 
of the Octapus taff ind ( 

Kwet 
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THE QUILL 


A quarterly magazine, devoted exclu- 
sively té the interests of journalists en 
gaged in professional work and of young 
men studying journalism in American 
colleges and universities 


Official publication of Sigma Delta Chi, 
national journalistic traternity 


FRANK L. MARTIN, Editor 


Editorial and business offices at Jay 


H. Neff Hall, University of Missouri, 


Columbia, Mo. 


Application made for entrance as sec 
ond class matter at the post office at 
Columbia, Mo., under the Act of Aug. 


24, 1912 


Subscription rates Non-members, $1 
a year in advance; members, 75 cents a 
$3 


year or five years tor 


JULY, 1921 

In accordance with the action of Sig 
ma Delta Chi at the last national con- 
vention, beginning with the current num 
ber, the place of publication o! the Quill 
changes for a period of time to Colum- 
bia, Mo., from Detroit, Mich 

The present editor appreciates the 
high honor accorded him, yet it 1s with 
a feeling of hesitancy that he assumes 
the responsibility of the supervision of 
this magazine with its great possibilities 
as a medium of helpfulness and an 
agency for the dissemination of journal 
istic standards and ideals for the bene 
fit of every member of Sigma Delta Chi, 
the fraternity it officially represents. 
Whatever time he can possibly spare 
from the rather arduous task of teaching 
professional courses in journalism will 
be devoted gladly to Quill duties To 
ensure a magazine that will be of real 
worth and service during his tenure in 
office he hopes for co-operation, con 
tributions, suggestions and criticism from 
the officers and the membership of the 


fraternity 





The work of gathering and preparing 
the material for this number of the 
Quill has been done largely by a small 
staff of undergraduates organized by the 
Missouri Chapter. The co-operation of 
this staff, formed on brief notice and 
with only a limited time at its disposal 
was a fine display of journalistic spirit. 
It will be the aim of the editor to main- 


tain such a staff made up of members 
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of the local chapter to assist in the du- 
ties of publication while the magazine 


is published at Missouri. 





When Sigma Delta Chi accorded Lee 
A. White the highest honor in ‘ts pos- 
session by electing him national presi- 
dent, it was a reward most fittingly be- 
stowed and richly deserved. His selec 
tion of director of this growing organ- 
ization was an expression of sincere ap- 
preciation of his earnest, successful work 
in behalf of Sigma Delta Chi from the 
time of its foundation, as well as an ex- 
pression of faith in the knowledge that 
under Mr. White’s leadership the fra- 
ternity will be destined to prosper. 

We wonder if the members of the fra- 
ternity fully realize the debt they owe 
to Mr. White, whcecse untiring efforts 
have been devoted to them throughout 
many years. It has been due largely to 
his personal devotion of attention to the 
affairs of the fraternity, often given at 
great sacrifice; to his will'ngness to ac- 
cept responsibilities and take on a heavy 
burden of work without assistance that 
the Quill has gone forward regularly to 
members. He has made the magazine 
perform real service. May the Quill’s 
standards, as set by Mr. White, be ever 
maintained here and in the places of fu- 


ture publication! 





We desire to call attention to a brief 
article in this issue by Dean Eric W. 
Allen of the Oregon School of Journal- 
ism, dealing with the custom of printing 
Sigma Delta Chi editions of college pa- 
pers on which the work is done by neo- 
phytes. Dean Allen rightfully points 
out a practice that is actually harming 
the fraternity. The publication of any 
newspaper is too serious a business to 
be executed under the conditions as set 


forth in Dean Allen’s article. 





IN ADVERTISING WORK 

Fred A. Woelflen (Washington, '15), 
is in charge of the foreign advertising 
department of the San Francisco Chroni- 
cle. He started his professional career 
after editing the University of Washing- 
ton Daily and after being on the editorial 
staff of The Bend (Ore.) Bulletin, of 
which he subsequently became advertis- 
ing manager. He resigned when he pur- 
chased The Madera (Cal.) Mercury. 
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CHANGE IN WASHINGTON 

DAILY STAFF ELECTION 
DUE TO CHAPTER’S WORK 
Just what can be accomplished in the 
way of constructive work even by a 
small chapter of eleven men has been 
shown by the Washington chapter which 
ptt over one of the biggest amendments, 
in the good it accompl’shed, which has 
ever been added to the Washington 

constitution. 

Every year there was the strife-breed- 
ing election for the editorship of The 


Daily. The Daily staff split between 
two or more candidates and the paper 
suffered. At the suggestion of Sigma 


Delta Chi, the editor is now chosen by 
a Press Council composed of the presi- 
dent and secretary of the student body, 
the dean of the school of journalism, the 
editor of The Daily and a member of the 
staff selected by a vote of the other mem- 
bers. Candidates submit their names to 
this council which selects the man, in 
their judgment, best fitted for the posi- 
tion. Mitchell Charnley was elected. 

Initiation business has been good at 
Washington. Six active and nine honor- 
ary members have joined the chapter. 
The active members are: A. Wendell 
Brackett, Robert Bender. Stanley Orne, 
Frank Lockerby, Ralp Pinkerton and 
George Astel. 

Pursuing a definite plan for linking 
newspapers of the state with the jour- 
nalism department of the university, Sig- 
ma Delta Chi has taken in nine honorary 
members prominent in state journalism: 
George Varnell, Spokane Chronicle: 
Richard W. Buchanan, Seattle Times. 
Leon Starmount, Seattle Star; N. Rus- 
sell Hill, Davenport Times-Tribune: 
Grant Angle, Mason County Journal; 
Fred L. Wolf, Newport Miner: Chapin 
D. Foster, Grandview Herald: O. D. 
Woody, Pkanogan Independent; and 
George M. Allen, Toppenish Review. 

The following officers have been elect- 
ed for the coming year: President, 
Mitchell Charnley; vice-president, Stan- 
ley Orne; secretary, George Astel: 
treasurer, Steele Lindsay. 





HARRINGTON ITS HEAD 

Prof. H. F. Harrington (Ohio State 
honorary), formerly head of the depart- 
ment of journalism at Ohio State Uni- 
versity and at present director of jour- 
nalistic courses at the University of IIli- 
nois, has resigned to become head of 
the Joseph Medill School of Journalism 
of Northwestern University. Professor 
Harrington was honorary president of 
Sigma Delta Chi and president of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism last year. 
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RECENT NEWS OF THE BREADWINNERS 


R. 


ticing law in Indianapolis. 


Scott Brewer (DePauw), is prac 


Harry C. Ellis (Oregon), has recover- 
ed from an attack of scarlet fever. 
Earle Richardson (Oregon, '20), is re 


porting on the Portland Oregonian 
Floyd Maxwell (Oregon, °23), is re 

porting on the Portland Oregonian. 
Wilford Allen (Oregon, °22), is re- 


eporting on the Grant’s Pass (Ore.) Cour- 
ier. 


George W. Smith (DePauw), is now 


on the editorial staff of the Indianapolis 
News. 
Floyd Westerfield (Oregon, ‘17), is ad 


vertising manager for the Eugene (Ore.) 


Guard. 
Haréld B. Bretnall (Denver), is now 
professor of history at the North Side 


High School, Denver. 


(Indiana), is selling 


Diggs 


John H. 
stocks and bonds. He is with the Union 
Trust Co., Indianapolis 


20), 


(Minnesota, 
The Waseca 


Burton E. Forster 


has bought and is editing 


(Minn.) Journal-Radical. 


W. became 
advertising manager of 
Daily Times on March 1 


(DePauw), 


the 


George Smith 


Indianapolis 


Hutton Bellah 
spending the summer as reporter on the 
News, 


(Oklahoma, ‘23), is 


Morning Shawnee, Okla. 


taking 
Institute, 


20), is 


\rt 


preparatory to a career as a professional 


(Grinnell, 


Miles 
the 


Leslie 


art work at Chicago 


illustrator. 

Dewey H. Neal (Oklahoma, °21), for- 
merly editor of the Oklahoma Daily, is 
of the Evening News, 


now city editor 


\da, Okla. 

Bruce H. McIntosh (DePauw), was 
recently elected secretary of the Lambda 
Chi Alpha fraternity with headquarters 
at Indianapolis. 


—_—————_— 


Glenn I. Tucker (DePauw), is a mem- 


ber of the Washington staff of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, of which Charles 
G. Ross (Missouri honorary), is direc- 


tor. 
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James V. Claypool (Del’auw), is in 
Providence, R. |., in the oil business. Hl 
plans to enter journalism in South .\met 

a this summer. 

Harold B. Say (Oregon), marine edi 
tor of The Portland Telegram, has a 
second daughter, Adele Marion. She as 
born on March 6 

Lawrence N. Morgan (Oklahoma hor 
orary), will spend the year 1921-22 
Harvard University doing work on his 
doctorate in English 

Don F. Malin (lowa State, '18). has 
left the Prairie Farmer, of Chicago, to 
join the editorial staff of Wallace’s Farm 
er, Des Moines, lowa. 

Ralph H Neice (DePauw, 14), repre 
sents the New York Sun and New York 
Herald, in Chicago. He was formerly 
m the Oklahoma City News 

Harry N. Crain (Oregon), managing 


editor of the Daily Capital Journal at S 


Ore., anounced the birth of a daugh 


Mari 


lem, 
ter, 


Barbara n, February 8 


Ennis M. DeWeese (Oklahoma, ‘21), 


business manager of the Oklahoma 
Daily in 1920-21, is now news editor on 
the Daily News, Hugo, Okla. 

Donald C. Clark (Grinnel, ‘18 edi 
tor of the Northwestern Banker and of 
Trucks, two trade journals published by 
the De Puy company of Des Moines 

Harold Say (Oregon, '16), is covering 
labor and marine for the Portland Tel: 
eram and is writing short stories and 
articles for trade journals on the side 

E. E. Brodie (Oregon honorary), pub 
lisher of The Oregon City Enterprise, 
was elected president of the National 
Editorial Association at the Florida con- 


vention. 


1 


ht (DePauw), and his 


B 


agency 


l.merson Konig 


advertising associates recently 


incorporated their business in Indianapo 


lis under the name of Emerson-Beck 
Knight, Ine. 
Joseph A. Brandt (Oklahoma, ‘21), 


editor of the Oklahoma Daily in 1920-21, 


is spending the summer as a reporter on 
Daily News, Ponca City, Okla. He 


the 


will leave in September for England, 


1 


where he will spend three years in Ox 


ord a Rhodes scholar. 


University 
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RECENT NEWS OF THE 
BREADWINNERS—W HERE 
THEY’RE HOLDING JOBS 


(Continued from page eleven) 





John T. Harley (Oklahoma, '13), was 
recently appointed United States attor- 
ney for the eastern district of Oklahoma, 
with headquarters at Muskogee. He was 
formerly assistant district attorney. 





The Maine Maniac, a humorous pub- 
lication at the University of Maine, made 
its initial bow to the students under the 
direction of Harry A. Patterson, member 
of the local chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 


Leonard M. Logan (Oklahoma, ’14), 
has left the teaching profession to re- 
enter newspaper work as business man- 
ager of the Liberal, a new political week- 
ly recently established at Muskogee, 
Okla, 


John DeWitt Gilbert (Oregon), and 
M. R. Chesman (Oregon honorary), of 
the Astoria (Ore.) Budget, are handling 
publicity material for the Port of Astoria 
through the Astoria Chamber of Com- 
merce, 


James McClain and Morris Harris 
(Missouri, ’21), sailed for Tokio, Japan, 
in January to accept positions on the 
Japan Advertiser. Seven other Missouri 
alumni are also connected with the same 
paper. 


Pyke Johnson (Denver), formerly 
sports editor of the Rocky Mountain 
News, Denver, and second editor of 
Tue Quis, is now in Washington, D. C., 
with the U. S. Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Scott C. Bone (Washington honorary), 
formerly editor of the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer, has been appointed governor of 
Alaska by President Harding (National 
honorary). The Senate has confirmed 
the appointment. 


Conrad Church (Michigan), is city 
editor of the Times-News at Ann Arbor, 
and correspondent for a score of papers 
in the Michigan League of Home Dailies. 
He is a brother of F. M. Church, past 
National President. 


H. H. Herbert (Illinois-Oklahoma), 
director of the school of journalism, 
University of Oklahoma, has charge of 
courses in journalism this summer in the 
University of Kansas, taking the place 
of Prof. L. N. Flint, who is teaching 
journalism in the summer session of the 
University of Wisconsin. 
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Conrad Church (Michigan), is city edi- 
tor of the Ann Arbor Times-News and 
correspondent for the papers in the 
Michigan League of Home Dailies. He 
was assistant state editor of the Detroit 
News before the war. 


Charles Gratke (Orégon, ’23) is city 
editor on the Oregon City Enterprise. 
The Enterprise is edited by E. E. Brodie, 
president of the National Editorial As- 
sociation and honorary member initiated 
by the Oregon chapter. 


Wallace Perry (Oklahoma honorary), 
formerly editor of Seamans Magazine, 
New York, is now staff correspondent of 
the Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, 
covering special assignments in Oklaho- 
ma and neighboring states. 


W. G. Lacy (Missouri, ’20), who has 
been associated with Lucien Kellogg in 
the editing of Business, has joined the 
staff of The China Press, Shanghai, 
China. He sailed early in April. His 
home is in Springfield, Mo. 


Chase S. Osborn, Jr., editor of the 
Fresno Republican and the Fresno Her- 
ald, sailed from Vancouver, B. C. May 
26, to spend three months in China, Ja- 
pan and other parts of the Orient. He 
is an alumnus of Michigan chapter. 


Carl R. Kesler (Beloit, ’20), is assist- 
ant city editor of The Quincy Herald, 
Quincy, Ill. The paper has an 11,000 
circulation in a city of 45,000, and offers 
exceptional advantages as a training 
ground, he says. It was founded in 1835, 


Alan A. Phillips (Washington), for 
several years with the Retail Research 
Association, of New York, has become 
a divisional merchandise manager for 
The Dayton Co., Minneapolis. He is 
living at 602 E. 14th St., Apt. 2, Minne- 
apolis. 


Gerald H. Bath (Washington, ’20), is 
a member of the staff of Tamblyn & 
Brown, 17 E. 42nd St., New York, a pub- 
licity firm specializing in college cam- 
paigns. When in New York (which is 
seldom) he makes the 23rd St. Y. M. C. 
A. his home. 


Louis Seagrave, 16, after serving four 
years as the manager of the Seattle of- 
fice of the Lumberman’s Trust Com- 
pany, has been elected cashier of the 
banking department of the company in 
Portland, Ore. Seagrave was a four- 
year member of the football team and 
captained it in his senior year. Sea- 
grave’s place is to be filled by Walter 
H. Tuesley, a former classmate and a 
member of Sigma Delta Chi. 


Delayed news comes that after many 
weeks of illness, Chester Healy (Wash- 
ington, °18), died last December. He 
was a prominent graduate of the school 
and had entered into active newspaper 
work in Tacoma, Wash. He leaves a 
widow and small son. 


H. Sherman Mitchell (Washington, 
18), for the past two years city editor 
of The Pendleton East Oregonian, pur- 
chased and assumed the editorship of 
The Ferndale (Wash.) Record, March 1. 
He was editor of the University of Wash- 
ington Daily in his senior year. 


H. Merle Woods (Oklahoma, ’17), has 
sold his interest in the Craig County 
Gazette, Vinita, Okla., and has become a 
partner with E. S. Bronson and N. A. 
Nichols in the publication of the El Reno 
American, El Reno, Okla. Woods was 
formerly city editor of the American. 


Ralph D. Casey (Washington), for- 
merly of the journalism faculties of the 
University of Montana and the Univer- 
sity of Washington, and now of the edi- 
torial staff of the New York Herald, and 
Miss Lois E. Osborne, of Seattle, were 
married June 2, in the University Place 
Church, New York City. 


Merrill V. Reed (Nebraska, '15), char- 
ter member of Nebraska chapter and 
delegate to the national convention at 
Ann Arbor in 1915, is with Brown and 
Bigelow, manufacturers and printers of 
“remembrance advertising,” in St. Paul. 
Among other duties he has that of edit- 
ing a weekly sales promotion magazine. 


Arthur E. L. Nelson (Washington), 
formerly of the Yakima (Wash.) Amer- 
ican, has been since February news edi- 
tor of The Olympia Daily Standard, 
published at the capital of Washington. 
It is an outgrowth of The Washington 
Standard, published fifty-nine years as a 
weekly and one year as a twice-a-week 
paper. 


Dean Eric Allen (Oregon honorary), 
head of the School of Journalism at the 
University of Oregon, delivered an ad- 
dress on “The College Trained Journal- 
ist—Is He Making Good?” at the con- 
vention of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation in Florida. While in the east he 
visited the leading journalism schools. 
He also visited the leading newspaper 
plants in New York, Washington, Kan- 
sas City, Detroit, St. Louis, and Denver. 
He was the guest of Lee A. White, na- 
tional president of Sigma Delta Chi, of 
the Detroit News. 





(Continued to page thirteen) 
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James A. Donan (DePauw, ’17), is edit 
ing The Sales-Motor, one of 
published by the 
Co., of New Jersey. 


house 
Standard Oil 
It is devoted to the 


two 
organs 
foreign and domestic marketing inter- 
ests of the company and has a circula- 
His office 


New 


tion of 6,000 copies monthly. 
is at 1500, 26 


York. 


Room Broadway, 


Silas B. Fishkind (Columbia), has re- 
signed from the dramatic staff of the 
New York take 
publicity work for “The Beggar’s Opera” 
and 


Tribune to charge of 
“Samson and Delilah,’ productions 
by Arthur Hopkins which ran last season 
in New York. 


several years ago as a reporter, joining 


He went to the Tribune 


the dramatic staff later. 


George W. Smith, advertising manager 
of the 
tempting to 


Indianapolis Daily Times is at- 
alumni 
Delta Chi at 


There are a large number of for- 


organize an asso- 


ciation of Sigma Indian- 
apolis. 
mer active members at Indianapolis, and 
although no definite action has been tak- 
en as yet, it is probable that the alumni 
organization will be perfected within the 
next few weeks. 


Chi 
Kellogg 


Delta 
Lucien 


Seven members of Sigma 


have sold articles to 


(Washington), editor of Business, pub- 


lished by the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co. of Detroit. Washington, Mis- 
souri and Kansas chapters have been 
represented by two stories each, and 


Wisconsin by one. Kellogg will furnish 
a little booklet on 


business to those who wish it. 


how to write for 


Herbert G. Wilson (Michigan), 
merly of the Detroit Journal and Jack- 


for- 


son News staffs, has been with the Good- 


year Tire and Rubber Co. two years, 


writing copy for and attending to the de- 
tails of publication of two magazines, 
“Tire News,” of which 65,000 copies are 
“The 
Magazine,” for employes. His 


is 228 Spicer St., Akron, Ohio. 


circulated monthly, and Family 


address 


Walter Kellogg Towers (Michigan, 
10), director of the publicity and sales 
promotion forces of the Reo Motor Car 
Co., at Lansing, Mich., has resigned to 
take charge of the advertising department 
of the Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co., in 
Detroit. 
tor of the American Boy, editor of Mile- 
stones, and director of the overseas pub- 
licity forces of the Y. M. C. A. during 
the war. 


He was formerly managing edi- 
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G. B. Parker (Oklahoma honorary), 
left the editorship of the Oklahoma News 
in April to become editor of the Cleve- 
land 


McRae league of newspapers. 


Press, the largest of the Scripps- 
Parker is 
an alumnus of the University of Okla- 
homa, and has been in newspaper work 
since 1908. His rise to the editorship of 
the Oklahoma 
Cleveland Press is perhaps the most rap- 


Oklahoma 


News and thence to th¢ 
id advancement made by any 
newspaper man. 

Fire nearly wiped out Breckenridge, 
“the wildest and driest Texas oil town,” 
February 24, and the Breckenridge Daily 
American, of Emil E, 
(Washington), is vice-president and gen 
manager, 


which Hurja 
eral 
The 
loaned its equipment, and Hurja’s paper 
had a new plant in less than three weeks 


was one of the victims. 


American’s morning contemporary 


Hurja sends a photograph of the burning 
town, taken by. Dr. Frederick A. Cook 
of polar fame, who is down there in the 
oil business. 

Ralph W. Bell (Western 


the executive secretary of the university 


Reserve), 1s 


and is entirely responsible for all publi 
cations put out there, including the West- 
ern Reserve Alumnus, an alumni 
David Dietz, (Western 
is a reporter for the Cleveland 
Sidney A. Wells (Western 
the editor of an Ohio State student pub 
John T. Vorpe (Western Re- 
editor of the 


maga 
zine. Reserve), 
Press 


Reserve), is 


lication. 


serve), retiring Reserve 
Weekly, has taken a prominent place on 
the staff of the Cleveland 


Plain Dealer. 


Business, edited by Lucien Kellogg 
and published by the 
Adding Machine Co., of De- 
troit, is proving an excellent market for 


members of Sigma Delta Chi. 


(Washington), 
Burroughs 


The con- 
tributors have included, besides Mr. Kel- 
logge and Cargill Sproull (Kansas), who 
was on the staff, the following: Carl H 
(Washington), Pierrot 
(Washington), E. W. (Kan- 
sas), Frank T. Tucker (Wisconsin), Earl 
Christmas (Missouri) and Walter A. 
©’Meara (Missouri). Mr. Kellogg will 


furnish data on the special needs of the 


Getz George 


Davidson 


magazine and the desirable style to any 
who are interested. 


MIAMI MEN HONORED 
The Miami chapter recently published 
a Sigma Delta Chi Miami 
Student in Several of 


issue of the 
burlesaue form. 
the members are serving regularly on 
that paper, as are two pledges, Glenn H. 
Corbett and John Morris. Besides this 


publication the members are active in 
many ways—for instance three of them 


were recently elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 








TWO HONORARY MEMBERS 
VOTED IN BY DEPAUI 
OTHER CHAPTER NEIVS 
DePauw chapter has pledged four new 
men and voted in two honorary mem 
bers as a part of its work for the spring 
Prof. L. EK. Mitchell, head of the depart 
ment of journalism, and Harry M. Smith, 


Daily Banner, 


the honorary members taken in to 


editor of the Greencastle 
were 
broaden the work of the 

The pledges, Al Hesket, Earl Iwan, 
Watson and hack 


rey, are all working on the student news 


Iraternity 


Elwood Kk, Kugene 
paper, the DePauw, and have distinguish 
ed themselves. 

The Yellow 


of the DePauw 


Crab, official 


chapter, 


publication 
will make its 
members wth 


second bow to 


all issuc 


which will -have a circulation of more 
than 800 copies. 


W. D 


original short story 


Murray, prize winner in an 


contest conduc ti dl hy 


the department of English composition, 


has been awarded a set of ©. I-lenry’ 


works. Murray won first place in com 
petition against ten other student 

Six seniors will be graduated from the 
DePauw chapter this year. The men 
who will complete their work are: W. Kk 
Smith, Ray Smith, W ID. Murray, N 
Dwight Allison, Dave Ilogue and Henry 
Chillas. 


Since the last issue of the Quill, the 
DePauw chapter has held its annual ban 
quet, which was one of the most su 
cessful in the history of the chapter, has 
Lee White, who spoke 
Club on 


and the Newspaper” and has seen 


enjoyed a visit by 


to the Press “The Community 


Broth 
er McGinnis elected president of the Dx 
Pauw Boosters Club and Bri 


llog ite 


ther 
secretary-treasurer of the same organiza 
tion 


IS EDITOR AT OREGON 


Floyd Maxwell, '23, was elected editor 
of the Oregon Daily Emerald for the 
coming year by the student body Ihe 


two other candidates, John Dierdorff and 
hoth 


Eugene Kelty, also member 


of Sigma Delta Chi 


editor of the 


were 
Maxwell Was ports 
Kmerald this year 


1 


The chapter recently initiated Paul k 


Kelty, news edtor of the Portland Ore 


gonian as an honorary member, with his 


son, Eugene Kelty, taking part in admin 
At. the 
initiated Gratke, ’23, 


Allen, ’22, Youel, '23, Fred 


Guyon, special, and Floyd Maxwell, 


ritual. 
Charles 


Kenneth 


istering the same time 
were 


fe rd 


The chapter recently combined for: 
I 


with Theta Sigma Phi and gave a dance 
resulted rather satisfactorily in a 
financial Theta Sigma Phi also 


staged a doughnut sale on the campus 


which 
way. 


to raise money and sold more than fifty 


dozen. 
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GATHERING NEWS AT 
WASHINGTON—BY “DICK” 
OULAHAN, TIMES BUREAU 


(Continued from page five) 


pied with things that affect our pocket- 
books and our desire to live comfortably. 

And how, you will ask, is a Washing- 
ton correspondent able to cover the vast 
field presented to him with its innumer- 
able political and business agencies? 
Those newspapers which maintain only 
one or two correspondents in Washing 
ton do not expect their representatives 
to make a daily gleaning of this field; 
these representatives leave to the press 
associations a variety of official news 
developments, and devote themselves to 
the two or three particualr things which 
most concern their newspaper and its 
readers Other newspapers maintain 
large staffs in Washington which cover 
the field very generally including those 
sources of news with which the press 
associations keep in touch. My own oi 
fice in Washington may be cited as an 
example of this practice. Our staff con- 
sists of six men and a woman, all writers. 
We have two wires leased from a tele- 
phone company manned by our own op- 
erators over which our news is sent. 

For emergencies our office is fitted 
with eight additional telegraph instru- 
ments to be manned by operators of the 
Western Union and Postal Telegraph 
Companies when occasion requires. This 
equipment stood us in good stead when 
we undertook the gigantic task of tele- 
yraphing from Washington to New 
York the entire text of the Versailles 
Peace Treaty, 85,000 words, every word 
of which was telegraphed within the 
space of six hours and printed in the 
New York Times on the following morn- 
ing. That was a wonderful feat, requir 
ing resourcefulness at both ends. I was 
in Europe at the time and therefore no 
restraint of modesty bars me from pavy- 
ing a tribute to the masterful handling 
of that gigantic task, with the chief cred- 
it due to my principal assistant, Mr. Hal 
H. Smith, 

It was comparatively recently that any 
considerable number of Washington cor- 
respondents became acquainted profes 
sionally with those connected with em- 
bassies and legations. The world war 
opened up that hitherto restricted field 
which was to most of our busy news- 
gatherers a terra incognita. The late Sir 
Cecil Spring Rice, King George’s Am- 
bassador, was easy of access, and after 
him, Lord Northcliffe, as’ British High 
Commissioner, and Lord Reading, the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, combin- 
ing the functions of Ambassador and 
High Commissioner. With our entrance 
mto the war came Balfour, Viviani with 
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the great Joffre, Viscount Ishii of Japan, 
Boris Bakhmetieff, representing the Ker- 
ensky government of Russia; Andre 
Tardieu, French High Commissioner, 
with an able staff, and a number of com 
petent and delightful Italians. 

It is, more frequently than not, an ex- 
acting life—that of the Washington cor- 
respondent. But it has its compensa- 
tions. Washington is a delightful place 
in which to live, one touches elbows daily 
with many men of many minds; one sees 
vreat things in the making and helps 
make them. We are in touch not only 
with the country by with all the world. 
Hardly a world event occurs that does 
not cast its reflection upon Washington, 
and that means interest and comment 
for the Washington correspondent. Some 
policy of world importance may be con- 
templated by a great power whose in- 
tentions are carefully withheld from its 
own press. But our Government and its 
confidants know of it and because of our 
more highly organized news-gathering 
system, and the prevalence of that de- 
mocracy which brings the news-gatherer 
into close association with the news- 
giver, we are able on occasion to furnish 
the world the first real news of moves 
upon the international chess board. 

So Washington has become a _ world 
news centre and its corps of newspaper 
correspondents must develop with the 
broader field presented to them. May | 
hope that our people generally will de- 
velop likewise so that they may be able 
to judge intelligently when grave pro- 
blems affecting our foreign relations are 
presented to them for settlement? 





SIGMA DELTA CHI MEN 
ESTABLISH MONTHLY 
MINNESOTA MAGAZINE 


Three honorary members were taken 
in this spring by the Minnesota chapter. 
They were: John S. McClain, managing 
editor of the Minneapolis Tribune; 
George A. Adams, managing editor of 
the Minneapolis Journal; and Ralph 
Tennis, head of the Tennis press asso- 
ciation. 

A monthly magazine at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota has been the result ot 
efforts of the chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi there. The -=:anaging editor each 
year must be a Sigma Delta Chi, the staff 
otherwise being elected from the cam- 
pus at large. The magazine will be 
monthly, consisting of about sixty-four 
pages, and containing literature, humor 
and pictures. 

In. campus elections the Minnesota 
chapter won the editorship of the Minne- 
sota Daily, Thomas W. Phelps winning 
the office. Henry C. Niles was elected 
to the managing editorship of the 1923 
Gopher, the year book. 
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HIGH SCHOOL EDITORS 
GUESTS OF GRINNELL 
CHAPTER AT MEETING 

The Grinnell chapter was nost to the 
first annual convention of the lowa High 
School Press at Grinnell April 27-28. 
More than ninety delegates representing 
twenty-six schools registered. Several 
prominent Iowa journalists addressed 
the convention, a permanent organization 
was formed, and the purpose, ways and 
means of the high school paper were dis- 
cussed. 

\mong those who spoke were Profes- 
sor John W. Gannaway, head of the eco- 
nomies department at Grinnell and for- 
merly chief editorial writer on the Mil- 
waukee Journal; Professor F. W. Beck- 
man, head of the department of agri- 
cultural journalism at Iowa State Col- 
lege; Mr. J. S. Farguhar, editor of the 


Marengo Republican, and members of 


the Grinnell chapter. 

The organization of the Iowa High 
School Press Association was made per- 
manent and Grinnell chosen as the an- 
nual meeting place. An editorial contest 
was held in which each school was per- 
mitted to enter two editorials. The clos- 
ing event of the convention was a ban- 
quet for the delegates, members of Sig- 
ma Delta Chi and members of the Wom- 
en’s Press Club. 

Changes are to be made in the Mal- 
teaser, the humorous magazine of the 
Grinnel chapter, the coming year. It is 
to be made larger and issued six times 
instead of four, and contributions will be 
solicited from the entire student body 
instead of just from chapter members as 
previously. But the chapter will main- 
tain complete control over the magazine. 

Harold N. Swanson, ’23, was elected 
editor; W. Burton Swart, 22, Des 
Moines, business manager; Robert D. 
Budlong, ’22, Des Moines, art editor; 
Eugene Murtagh, ’23, Algona, assistant 
business manager. The policy of the 
magazine will be under the control of the 
following committee: Bruce Ashby, ’22, 
Des Moines, Dana Norris, ’23, Marshail- 
town, James Findlay, ’22, Ft. Dodge, ané 
Harold Smalley, ’22, Winterset. 

Seven new members were initiated into 
the Grinnell chapter May 28. They 
were James Findlay, ‘22, Ft. Dodge; 
Eugene Murtagh, ‘23, Algona; Floyd 
Stoaks, ‘19, Grinnell; Tom Burroughs, 
23, Grinnell; Dana Norris, ’23, Mar- 
shalltown; Robert Budlong, ’22, Des 
Moines; Raiph Moorhead, ’20, Des 
Moines. 

Officers for the year 1921-22 will be 
Bruce Ashby, ’22, Des Moines, president; 
H. L. Beyer, 98, Grinnell, vice-president: 
Dana Norris, °23, Marshalltown secre- 
tary; James Findlay, ’22, Ft. Dodge. 
treasurer. 
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COLUMBIA CHAPTER IS 
GIVING $25 PRIZE FOR 
BEST JOURNALISM WORK 


At its last meeting this spring the Co- 
lumbia Chapter voted to offer a twenty- 
five dollar prize in journalism. The cor 
ditions of the award were as follows 
The prize was to be given to the student 
in the School of Journalism who, be- 
tween Feb. 1 and May 1, had the most 
and the best work accepted for publica 
tion, both quality and quantity to be tak- 
en into account. Only articles, stories, 
and poems done in addition to the regu 
lar school work were considered. The 
judges, chosen from the faculty, were 
Dr. John W. Cunliffe, director of the 
school; Prof. Charles P. Cooper, Ken 
neth Lord, and Albert W. Atwood, all 
honorary members of Sigma Delta Chi 

Nearly every member of the Columbia 
University chapter is lined up for a good 
newspaper job for the summer, and many 
of them are stepping into responsible 
positions. 

Several juniors have already found 
newspaper jobs for the summer. Lyon 
will continue as copy-reader on the New 
York Daily News Record, and Wesley 
Small will work on his father’s paper, 
the Herkimer (N. Y.) Evening Tele- 
gram. Robert A. Curry will be a report- 
er on the St. Thomas (Ont.) Times- 
Journal, Dwight Moody will act as news 
editor of the Putnam (Conn.) Patriot, 
and Joe Jones has taken a position with 
the United News, New York City 

Newspaper positions are awaiting all 
the seniors on their graduation. Howard 
P. Jones, Jesse 7 Huller, and Richard 
M. Graham are to go on the copy-desk 
of the Daily News Record of New York 
City. McMullen will continue to handle 
the publicity and sales promotion for the 
same organization. On the New York 
Times, Charles M. Davidson is a report 
er, Corum a copy-reader and Frank Fra 
er Bond the journalistic secretary of the 
editor-in-chief, Charles R. Miller 

Six other members of the chapter have 
also obtained positions on New York 
papers From June 1. Sutherland will 
be a copy-reader on the Evening Post 
Five will become reporters Clayton 
Whitehill and Milton O’Connell on the 
Evening Sun, Hiram H. Hertel on th 
Wall Street Journal, Harner on the Jour 
nal of Commerce and Alexander Hender 
son on the World. 

John M. Baker is going on the copy 
desk of the Buffalo Evening News, and 
Solomon Garden on the copy-desk of the 
Buffalo Courier. William Howard Hook 
er will take up the position of assistant 
city editor of the Brunswick (Ga.) News 
In July, Wyatt B. Brummitt will sail for 
England, where he will spend several 
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months making a study of the [neglish 
press. Incidentally, Brummitt is the 
author of “Preserved Putterings”, a se- 
lection of clippings from his column in 
his father’s paper, the Epworth( Chica 
go, Ill.) Herald. 

Ralph Pulitzer, publisher and owner 
ot the New York World, and l[lerbert 
Davard Swope, executive edito: of the 
same newspaper, have accepted honorary 

embership in Sigma Delta Chi through 
the chapter at Columbia University 


Mr. Pulitzer, among the leaders of Amer 
ican journalism, is one of the strongest 
nd most persistent advocates of train 
11 for newspaper work in schools and 
departments of journalism. 

Carl W. Ackerman, who from his Lon- 
don office directs the Luropean staff ol 
the Philadelphia Public Record, is now 

issociate member of the Columbia 
chapter. He is the first newspaper man 
to be invited to associate membership 


»y that chapter. 


DR. ELE. SLOSSON EDITS 
NEW SCIENCE SERVIC! 

Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, who became an 
honorary member of Sigma Delta Chi 
while a member of the journalism faculty 
t Columbia University, has resigned his 
Columbia post to become editor of the 
newly established Science Service con 
ducted at Washington. The purpose of 
the Service is to assist newspapers in the 
presentation of scientific news, so hand 
led as to interest the average reader 
For example, Dr. Slosson’s organization 
translates, dissects, and interprets Dr 
kinstein’s theory, giving it all the punch 
and interest of a real thriller. And there 
are Other sundry facts and _ statistics 
which by the same process are served up 
to the taste of the reading public. 

Dr. Slosson invites students and news- 
paper men interested in his line of work 
to contribute such articles on scientitic 
discoveries and investigations as would 
be both informational and interesting. 
Five-hundred word stories will suit best 
Science Service may be addressed at 1701 


Massachusetts avenue, Washington 


RECENT ACHIEVEMENTS 
BY THE IOWA CHAPTER 
lowa has recorded the following as 
ome of its achievements of recent date 
for three years they have controlled all 
the major publication of the campus, a 
new magazine has been established and 
is fast becoming nationally known, the 
chapter has become financially independ 
ent and boasts that within its member- 
ship list are to be found leaders in all of 


Review,” will be in charge 





NEW PRIZE CONTEST B) 
OREGON STATE CHAPTER 
FAVORABLY RECEIVED 


The Oregon State chapter has deve 


ed an unique method of stimulating in 


terest in journalism which is open to all 
students registered in journalisn Prize 
are offered to “vardage” winners and it 
has been found that not only members 


but other students in the division have 
had more enthusiasm since the plan 
was undertaken, Oregon is the first 
chapter which has ever institut uch 
a contest 

‘| he chapter has also found it regvulat 
noonday luncheons, which are being held 
every two weeks, a successful means 
getting the men together at frequent and 
regular intervals. The meetings have he 
come a clearing house for constructive 
ideas which affect the fraternity 


\pril 1 saw the first annual April 


Fool's dance given by the Oregon chap 
ter Slang and terms known onl to 
those versed in newspapet fhice ie 
were used that evening The dance 
carried such names as the “Morning 
Pill’, “The Type Lice Crawl’, “A Bull 
dog Edition”, Linotype Lope’ hie 
Straightawav Lead”, and “Forms Clos 
30°." A miniature humorous newspaper 
called The Give-It-to-"lkm” made it ap 


pearance during the dane 
lection ot oftticet was held a rat | 


as possible after installation of the chay 


ter, the youngest of all chapters C)tti 
cers elected were resident llometr 
Roberts vice-president, Harold Readen 
secretary, Paul I Billeter treasure! | 
Ivan Stewart; messenger, Claude F. Pal 
mer; and guide, Wintield Drvyder 

Four pledges were announced M 
30. They are John M. Richardson, Port 


land \W. Verne MeKinney, Hill 
Dennis Stovall, Philomath: and Bernat 
Mainwaring The last two named ( 


graduate members 


NIM VIRGINIA SCHIOOT 


The University of Virginia ma per 
a school of journalism this fall r 
sult, it part at least, of an acti 
paign toward such an end carried o1 


the Virginia chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
Members of the chapter have been ed 
tors-in-chief this year of the 
versity publications: College Top hie 
Virginia Reel, Corks and Curls. and the 
University of Virginia Magazine (onl 
the editorship of the last amed will 
lost next year. 


\t a recent meeting | llarcourt 
rish was elected president Rueher 
Maury, vice president ( ey i ira 


secretary-treasurer 
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THE LITERARY CRIME WAVE 


BY MARSHALL D. BEUICK 


One of my honest writing friends 
listened with a weary attempt at smil- 
ing interest as | formed with careful 
words the thing that had been haunting 
me as | walked along the river drive to 
meet him When | tinished, he arose, 
bent his knees, stooped and slapped his 
thieh 

“Fine idea for a poem, Monsieur 
lL.’ Eveque,” he exclaimed in his best en- 
thusiastic voice. 

“Well, | hadn't thought of it as a 
poem, but I did know it would have to 
come out of me some way in some form 
through a typewriter.” 

Three days later a poem appeared as 
the leading piece of verse in a newspaper 
column. Friend contributor had carried 
his theft to its ultimate conclusion with- 
out any attempt to avoid detection. I 
sought him after | dashed the newspaper 
into a rubbish receptacle. 

“Look here,” | yelled as | pushed my 
head forward aggressively when | caught 
him at his home, “did you write that?” 

“Now, my good ecclesiastical friend, 
is this another of those jokes you start 
by dramatizing yourself? Why surely 
that’s my poem.” 

“Yours! why that’s the very thought 
| foolishly relieved my haunted brain of 
Friday evening.” 

“Say, that’s strange,” he remarked, as 
though he admired himself for having 
something queer. “Why, | should have 
put your name to the poem under mine.” 

! was mildly upset by this incident, 
doubted human honesty for several days, 
and then concluded that only a few en- 
thusiastic and youthful rhymsters or as- 
piring poets would commit this crime. 
But even so | was troubled by the dwarf- 
ish thought, “but, he’s one of your best 


friends.” That continually jumped on 
my shoulders and smiled nicely and 
devilishly at me [ knew that that 


thought would overcome me some day, 
and make me as suspicious as a sea cap- 
tain's wile. 

The more I thought of this column 
fiend incident, the more I noticed the 
crime wave that had come over the lit- 
erary world of a big city Gangsters and 
pickpockets were never as openly daring 
as these adventurers. 

One evening while visiting a friend and 
his wife, | discoursed on the man who 
prates about symphonies, sonatas and 
good music, and who tells about the 
number of concerts he attends during the 
season. That man I told them was mere- 


ly trving to make conversational melo- 


dies, and probably went to a few con- 
certs on advertisers’ tickets. 

“Good,” the husband shouted as he 
dropped his cigar and lurched over to his 
portable typewriter, “he'll make a good 
one for my series of light verse poems 
I’m working up.” 

[ was about to suggest that I'd rather 
he wouldn’t do that because I had al- 
ready planned to put this character into 
an article, when his wife began to tell 
me how clever she always knew me to 
be. Husband, too. eulogized my abilities. 
They outdid each other and analyzed my 
cleverness to show that Gilbert K. Ches- 
terton, Don Marquis, and Franklin P. 
\dams had that expected almost obvious 
keen strain of wit from which I was tot- 
ally free. Then husband completed the 
compliment by concluding: 

“And, if you have any more characters 
like that who will fit into my series, let's 
have them.” 

My faith was wabbling again. Another 
friend has turned to crime. I fell back 
upon social heredity and blamed the in- 
fluences of his early environments in 
which schoolmates provided themes for 
compositions or friendly professors arm- 
ed one with what appeared to be original 
ideas for essays. I cursed sycophancy 
that had lulled my righteous rage into 
smiling, infant sleep. 

Sut my faith in human nature return- 
ed as it always does when one’s appe- 
tite insists upon being normal and when 
one’s sleep has the excellence of a sav- 
age’s. I soon found myself once again 
telling my ideas to find new turns for 
their course. One night on a bus, | 
gave my fiancé a word picture of a —— 
(I’d tell what, but since those days, I 
have become disgustingly cautious). 
She listened with all the attention and 
admiration that love gives. There was 
deep emotional prejudice in her approval 
as I finished. Then—my heart aches 
here—the woman I| loved said with calm 
determination: 

“IT must write that story.” 

Ah, but I had become brutally strong. 
I had seen too much of crime. No wom- 
an, no matter how lovable, would van- 
quish this staid guardian of the right. 

“Oh, my dear, you have failed to no- 
tice that I have told you my story and 
that I’m the one who must write it.” 

She smiled, and tried to pass off the 
offense humorously; the way pickpockets 
do with wily policemen. My beloved 
then was also a criminal. But since then 
I have married her, and now she is so 
thoroughly reformed in her ethics that 


she always replies to my conversations 
about writing ideas—‘that’s fine. You 
must write it.” 

The most fortunate thing about the lit- 
erary crime wave is that not the small- 
est part of it is ever hidden. Even the 
most expert and hardened of these buc- 
caneers on literature’s sea always an- 
nounce their criminal intentions to the 
victim. These people are such complete, 
enthusiastic, naive pirates that they al- 
ways want the robbed to appreciate the 
commission of the crime with them. The 
only hope for the betterment of society 
is to take the law in one’s own hands 
and suppress each manifestation of the 
crime wave as one meets it. Steel your- 
self against members of the family, 
sweethearts, and particularly wives, for 
these are oftimes the criminally incur- 
able. 





OHIO CHAPTER TAKES 
IN ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

During the past semester the following 
men were taken into associate member- 
ship at Ohio State: Robert F. Wolfe, 
owner of the Columbus Evening Dis- 
patch and Ohio State Journal; Robert 
©. Ryder, editor and paragrapher of the 
Ohio State Journal; E. E. Cook, editor- 
in-chief of the Columbus Citizen; Arthur 
Johnson, managing editor of the Colum- 
bus Dispatch; James W. Faulkner, leg 
islative correspondent of the Cincinnat 
Enquirer; “Billy” Ireland, Dispatch 
cartoonist; A. E. McKee, Journal edi- 
torial writer; H' E. Carrington, Dis- 
patch dramatic editor; C. C. Lyon, Co- 
lumbus Citizen; Jacob Meckstroth, 
Journal; Harry Keys, Citizen cartoon- 
ist; and Harry J. Westerman, journai 
cartoonist. 

On May 7 members of the chapter 
were given the chief editorial and re- 
portorial assignments when a select corps 
of journalism students were in complete 
charge of the Columbus Citizen. 





HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
TO BE GUESTS AT IOWA 
Two neophites were initiated into the 
Iowa chapter of Sigma Delta Chi at lowa 
City last April, bringing the total active 
membership of this chapter to fifteen. 
A convention for high school students 
who are interested in journalism is 
planned to be held by the members of the 
Iowa chapter. A week-end will be set 
aside with an important track meet or 
baseball game during which time about 
fifty high school editors are expected. 
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THE EDITOR IN HIS “PRIVATE OFFICE” 


BY W. M. GLENN 


Editor of the Orlando, Fla., Morning Sentinel, The First President of Sigma Delta Chi 


(Note. 
work done and have less interruptions 
we installed a 
$100. 
a thorough test and have come to the 
conclusion that it is the largest joke in 
the world. 


Recently, in order to get more 


“private office” c 
We have given the private office 


sting 


We are now ready to begin 
o'clock 
down an hour 
earlier than usual in order that he may 
get a glowing start and keep ahead of 


our story, the scene opening at 8 


a. m., with the editor 


the game. Having entered the office, 
opened or destroyed about fifty letters 
from the “space grabber’s union of Am- 
erica,” neatly opened a score of ex- 
changes, the editor begins to write an 


editorial.) 
(Note No. 2 


ters constitute the 


-The words in capital let- 
“editoriai’’). 
THE 
TAL 
WHEN YOU READ A FLO—( Phone 
“Hello. Yes this 
want the circulation 


INFUSION OF NEW CAPI 


rings. is the Sentinel. 


You 
right, hold the phone a 


manager. All 
second—.” He 
desk and 
looks 


Dooley, goes back to the 


waits—then leaves his goes 
business 


Mr. 
phone— Hello, why the circulation man- 


into the office, around, 


sees not 


ager isn’t in right now—what was it? 
Not getting your paper? What's the 


name please—W. H. Jones, and street 
W. K. Jones, 345 West Central 
avenue—haven’t had the paper since Fri- 
week ago. Well, 
I'll look into the matter for you. W. J 
Jones, 345 West Central 
right Mr. Jones—goodbye.”) 

RIDA NEWSPAPER THESE DAYS 
YOU ARE ALWAYS NOTICING 
NEWS STORIES ABOUT—(Bang! 
Jake Yearby is passing the office and 


number? 
day and subscribed a 


avenue—all 


seeing you at work, raps on the window 
—“‘What’s that?’’—Jake starts away, then 


comes back and walks into the office, 
yells over the lattice—‘What’s wrong 
with you this morning, getting up so 
early? Must be sick. Say, Bill, just 


wanted to speak to you about something 


—walks around the “private office,” 
comes in, sits down on the desk and 
lights a cigar—‘Why don’t you give 


more news of the golf matches at the 
club? Now last Saturday, no last Sun- 
day, Dow George and Jim Ball and Otis 
George and I played a match to a tie 
at the club and this Sunday we are go 
ing to play it off at Winter Park. You 


ought to have more golf news—every- 
body reads it—just thought I'd mention 


the matter.”"-—‘No don't go, sit down.” 

No got to get to work, so long.” 

NEW PEOPLE WHO ARE COM- 
INTO FLORIDA TO INVEST 
IN ORA—(Rap, rap, on counter out ii 
“Anybody 


“Just a minute, please.” 


ING 


office and voice: here?’ 
We cease work 
and go outside to counter. “Good morn 
in,” something?” “I have a classified ad 
“Other office, please.” 
“Yes, 


but the business office is across the hall; 
Tit ht 


for the paper.” 
“Isn’t this the Morning Sentinel?” 


“Oh, you don’t take 
“No, in the 


over there.” 


ads over here?” other of- 


fice.” )—ANGE OR GRAPEFRUIT 
GROVES. FARM OR RANCH 
LANDS. OR WHO—(Phone - rings, 
rings again, rings the third time. “Hel 


] 


lo,” we yell. “Hello, yes, this is the Sen- 


tinel,” comes a gentle voice, We know 
the young lady clerk has arrived in the 
other office so we hang up the receiver. 
WHO HAVE RETIRED AND EX 

(Buzz—‘Hello, Bill? 
Shorty Cox, going to be over there a lit 
tle while? Coming 
New York 


eet an ad from the Chamber of Commerce 


this you, This is 


down, fellow here 


from Evening Post wants to 
down in a 


SPEND 


annual—be 
mT) 


for winter resort 


minute.” )—EEXPECT 


THE REMAINDER OF THEIR 
(Enters porter from the composing 
room. “Have those Mutt and Jeff mats 


We're all out and the boy’s 
casting now.”)—DAYS HERE OR 
WHO HAVE DE—(Phone 

“Hello.” “Hello.” 


over the 


arrived yet? 


rings-Buzz 
comes ae sweet 
“This 


dear, but 


voice wire. you dear? 


Sorry to bother this is 
Monday 


soap and washing powders. 


you 


and we're all out of washing 


‘Spose you 


could jump in the ¢.r and bring them 


right home? Indie’s here and ready to. 
wash—and would you mind _ bringing 
home two loaves of bread, and if you 
love me bring home some of that good 
pecan roll. Goodbye dear. Everything 
all right?”)—DECIDED TO ENGAGE 
IN SOME FORM OF COMMERCIAL 
OR PROF—(‘Hello, Bill, this is Mr. So- 
and-So of the New York Evening Post, 
who wants an Orlando ad in the winter 
resort annual.” Then follows half an 


hour’s talk punctuated by this and that 
get ready to 
ESSIONAL 


and so on, and we finally 


continue editorial. ) 


LIFE. 

IT IS THE STORY—(Chang, bang on 
outside) —OF NEW PROPLE 
GIVING ADDITIONAL 
DEVELOP 


our 


(new paragraph.) 


counter 
WHICH IS 
GROWTH, 


(bang, bang, 


bane—)—MENT AND PROSPERITY 

(The banging ceases, but we are aware 
of a presence close at hand, and we 
cease our hammering—("“Why good 
morning Mr. G.,”—sits down—‘!I am 
going around this year as usual to see 
what you are going to do for our Ladies 
\id Society in the Way Ol spac llow 


about you giving us a few locals every 
day until next’ Thursday? And how 
much would an ad about this size cost 
Couldn't you give us a better price than 
that?) We haven't much money to spend 
you know. Oh, that’s fine of you, we 


certainly appreciate it. Now don’t for 


get those locals. One every day or two 
livery day if you can, Change ‘em 
around a_ little. Good morning.) 
(Phone rings)—FLORIDA, A STATE 
ce Cry (Buzz)—(“ Hello. Hello 


say where's that soap and washing pow 


der The cook's been here nearly at 
hour and just holding her hands Well 
hurry on down right away.”—WITH 
OUT THE INFUSION OF NEW 
BLOOD AND NEW CAPITAL US 
UCALLY—( Buzz)—(“Hello’—that sweet 
voice again “Don't forget the pecan 
roll, dear.”")—BECOMES STAGNAN’ 

(I.ditor gets up to find out whether 
you spell stagnant with an “e” or “a” 


and discovers the dictionary has disap 
\fter a trip to the business of 
travels to the ¢ 


peare d 
} 


lice he Mposing room 


and locates the dictionary beside the 


linotype machine—returns to office, get 


in his auto, takes home soap and wash 


ing powders and pecan roll and returns 


to office It is now 11 a. m He tind 
two men sitting in his office “THello, 
Jo, ‘lo Clarence. Want me to get out 


on your committee to 


raise money 1O1 


the new Masonic home? = Say, boy | 


can’t leave. I’ve got to do a little work 
“Aw, come on.” You leave and at 11:45 
sneak back to the shop » BUY 
IF THE INVASION OF FLORIDA 
BY CAPITALISTS AND INVES 
TORS, LARGE AND SMALL—(“Good 


morning, just look over the 


“- ' 
O CiOCK 


wanted to 


lattice and see the steam coming up 
from your typewriter.” It was S. H 
\tha, one of our heavy real estate ad 
vertisers, sO we invited him in lle got 
comfortably seated when another calle: 
appeared. “Good morning.” “Good 
morning, this the editor? I’m Irom 
Ocoee.” “What's that,” we ask Chat 

a lemon. Weighs over three pour d 

I thought you'd like it for your window 
Get a cup full of juice out of that: le 

on. Oh, yes, we have a whole tree full 








ces 





that I ea t t 1 
» we p ] { | tit -¢ 
home ror it etur t 1 i) 
w ¢ recon Oo t 1 Ct N 
rINUd Phil PFU] . SS | 
Il) rH Pi© »\ PHA’ 
FLORIDA IN THE I r DECADI 
(It is the re “al L tie r t 
of How about ff for $ 
la lier ‘ pl 7 
MADI \ GREATI PiL.RCI PAGI 
OF GROWTH 7 Y OTHE! 
PATI (We to é his 
tatistical dope ‘ | t halt 
tll he I hi I ( 
KAST O| OUTH OF MICHIGA? 
()] KAST OF ( LIFORNIA LR] 
Z0) \ WYOMING DAHO \ND 
MONI \ DAILY THI LTO 
IS BECOMING BETTI t 1 wo 
" n (, ‘ even \ thie to 
| have nad it the p \ il! 
have t o to the office \ 
rteously 1 rm her t, the sent 
me over« here she 1 ied “Thi 
ibout my return t Orlando and that | 
will open my hair-dressing parlors in 
ibout ten day That isn’t an ad 1s it?) 
ACQUAINTED WITH FLORIDA'S 
GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES. PROB 
\BLY (It is the ciety editor this 
time Do you want many personals to 
morrow I.verything | yrote vesterday 
vas left out Loe hat Mr. Wade did 
to this story lle put in the headlines 
that they entertained at d part It 
i Sunday Scl l cla ul the don't 
pla ird What n t lo abo t 
1 im | go to t t to the hos 
put this alter on t he dona 
thon Ye ve repl vrite all 
you in lf Clyde hows up will have 
him run you out to the hospital.” PHI 
FIRST HAND INFORMATION IS 
rHE BES‘ \W\ READ OF PAR 
PIES COMING TO FLORIDA FROM 
ri It is the bookkeeper ‘It think it 
is Mr. Blank on the phone Shall I tell 
. Yes tell het I'n 1 t here 7 | 
PURPOSI Ob INSPECTION SO 
rHAT THEY MAY KNOW FROM 
PERSONAL RESEARC AND IN 
VESTI—(It 1 the bookkeeper again 
Did vou take any money out of th 
cash drawer,” she asks, in a timid, yet 
strained VOICE oO, vi inswert 
Short?’ Y« wi re Mr. G.” “How 
ch?" we asl len dollars,” she an 
swers Hope you can find it.” GA 
(It is the young lady clerk from the busi 


ness office Mrs. So-and-So is on the 


phone and wants to know if you got the 


communication about the birthday part; 
at her home What shal | tell her?” 
“Ves,” we reply.)—TION THAT THE 
FACTS tell her that we got it” 

ARE AS PORTRAY—(‘She wants to 
know when it will be in the paper.” “Te 


her tomorrow.”")—ED IN THE LITER 
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ATURE SENT TO THE PEOPLE OF 
OTHER STATES. JUST RECENT 
LY A SCORE OR MORE—(It is the 
bookkeeper. “‘We found the ten dollars, 
Mr. G. Mr. Essington took—”’)—Ok 
WEALTHY PEO—(“it out and forgot 
to put a slip in the drawer.”)—PLE 
FROM THE EAS AND MIDDLE 
WEST VISITED ORLANDO—( Buzz, 


buzz, there goes the buzzer again—"Hel- 
lo.” “Hello, this is the telephone com- 
pany, just reminding you your bill for 
last month has not been paid”)—OR- 


LANDO AND SECAME INVES- 
rFORS IN ORANGE COUNTY CIT- 
RUS FRUIT DEVELOPMENT PRO- 
JECTS TH—(“Howdy do, Mr. G?” 
\nother visitor had intruded the office. 
“l am Mr. Blank, going to put on a 
minstrel for the American Legion in 
January and want to give you some ideas 
so you can write a story—” “I'll turn 
you over to our reporter who will give 
you—.” “But Mr. Cheney said that you 
were the one to see.”")—EY WERE 
WELL IMPRESSED WITH ORLAN 
DO AND THE ADJACENT TERRI 
rORY THEY RETURNED AND 
CARRIED—(It was 5:30 p. m. and the 


night editor stood by the desk “Every- 
thing all right?” he blindly inquired. 
“Got any heads for tomorrow?—How’d 


yu like the way I| played up that story 
about that New Orleans fire? Like the 
make-up? I think those little boxes add 
quite a bit to the front page, don’t you? 
Gotta cigaret? Telegraph was all bawl- 
ed up last night—didn’'t gt a decent story 
until 1 o’clock. What about these fights 


want us to carry the dope all the way 


through?”) THE MESSAGE TO 
THEIR FRIENDS AND BUSINESS 
ASSOCIATIONS \S EVIDENCE 


OF WHAT IS GOING ON IN ALL 
PARTS OF SOUTH FLORIDA READ 
THE FOLLOWING BRIEF DIS 

(“How about copy? Got anything t 
start the machines with?” The disagree 
able presence was still standing ther 


The dav had been a disagreeable night 


mare. “Anything wrong?” he further 
questioned “Got any cop—.”) 

PATCHES WHICH ARE PUBLISH- 
ED IN THE DAILY PRESS.—(“Yeah, 


we jerked out,” as we slpped on our 
coat. “Here's your copy for tomorrow, 
but it looks like you’d have to use your 
scissors, but guess the leased will carry 
you through. Bye, bye.” And we were 
off. One of the usual hectic days of an 
editor in a small city.) 
PLAN ALUMNI CHAPTER 

The Des Moines alumni are planning 
an alumni chapter and have been corre- 
sponding with the lowa chapter regard- 
ing its formation. It is understood that 
Don Clark, editor of the ““Underwriter’s 


Review”, will be in charge 
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MINNESOTA INITIATES 
SIX NEW MEMBERS AT 
ANNUAL SPRING DINNER 





Six new members were initiated at the 
the Dyckmann Hotel in Minneapolis. 
the Dyckmann hotel in Minneapolis. 
Following the performance of a number 
of original stunts, the neophytes appear 
ed for the formal administration of the 
ritual held at the conclusion of the din- 
ner. The men taken in were: Carlos del 
Plaine, editor-in-chief of the Techno-log, 
a monthly magazine of the college ol 
engineering; Albert Tousley, on the 
staff of the St. Paul Daily News; Leon 
B. Luscher,. sports editor of the Minne- 
sota Daily; Herbert Lefkovitz, Phi Beta 
Kappa and for several years on the stati 
of the St. Paul Pioneer; Leroy A. Gret 
tum, news editor of the Minnesota Daily; 
and Leland F. Peterson, night editor of 
the Minnesota Daily. 

The annual spring election at the 
Minnesota chapter resulted in the unani- 
mous election of Lawrence S. Clark as 
president. Normal J. Wall was chose 
vice-president, Thomas W. Phelps, secre 
tary, Cecile McHale, treasurer, and Har 
old Schoelkopf as correspondent to the 
Quill. 


MIAMI CHAPTER ISSUES 
WEEKLY SUCCESSFULLY 

The Sigma Delta Chi issue of “The 
Student”, the college weekly, was a pro 
nounced success and, if -we are to believe 
an enthusiastic secretary, it was the 
“unanimous opinion of the entire student 
body that it was the best issue of its 
kind ever published at Miami.” 

Shortly before publication of “The 
Student” the Miami chapter held its an 
nual party at the Press Club in Oxford 
The affair was considered the most uni 
que social function which the college 
has seen this year. 

Four new members, Harry Moore, He 
witt B. Vinnedge, Robert Wilkinson 
and Rollie C. Nye, have been initiated 
since the last news from Miami was pub- 
lished. All are at present on the staff 
of the college publication and expect to 
take up journalism work after being 
graduated. 

FURNISHES THREE FOR 
DAILY CARDINAL STAFF 


Raymond QO. Bartel and Walter O. 
Look (Wisconsin), are desk editors on 
The Daily Cardinal. Sterling H. Tracy, 
is one of the two editorial writers on the 
Cardinal, and, incidentally, one of Wis 
consin’s outstanding intercollegiate de- 
baters. Rodney C. Welsh is a member 
of the editorial staff of The Wisconsin 
Octopus, student humorous publication. 
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AID PRESS CLUB THERE 
William T. 
nalistic work in connection with one of 


Comstock, is doing jour- 


the departments of the university. Ivan 
H. Peterman is working on the reportor- 
ial staff of the Madison Democrat dur 
ing his spare time. John G. Baker has 
been turning out special feature stories 
in his self appointed position as a cor- 
respondent and free-lance writer. All of 
the men have contributed their share to 
make the University Press Club, a live 


wire organization of almost 100 members. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 

AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIR- 

ED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AL- 
GUST 24, 1912. 

Of The Quill, published quarterly at Co 
lumbia, Missouri (formerly Detroit, Mich.) 
for April 1, 1921. 

State of Michigan, County of Wayne, ss. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap 
peared Lee A. White, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the president of Sigma Delta Chi, 
publishers of THE QUILL and that the fo 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circu 
lation), ete., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi 
ness managers are: 

Publisher: Sigma Delta Chi, 3000 Spokane 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Editor: Frank Martin, Columbia, Missouri. 
Managing Editor: None. 

Business Manager: Frank Martin, Columbia, 
Missouri. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of the total amount of 
stock.) 

Sigma Delta Chi: President, Lee A. White, 
615 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich.; Vice 
Presidents, Cargill Sproull, Detroit, Mich., and 
H. H. Herbert, Norman, Okla.; Secretary, 
K. C. Hogate, 5090 Spokane Ave., Detroit, 
Mich.; Treasurer, Norman Radder, Bloom 
ington, Ind.; Editor, Frank Martin, Colum 
bia, Mo. 

3.° That the known bondholders, mortga 
zees and other security holders owning 1 
per cent or more of total amount ef bonds 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) 

There are none 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the ympany 
.but also, in cases where the stockholders or 


security holder appears upon the books of 


the company as trustee or in any fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is giv 
en; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s ful! know! 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and se 
curity holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a eapacity other than that 
of a-—bona fide owner; and this affaint has 
ho reason t9 believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds. or 
other securities than as so stated by him 
5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise. to 
paid subscribers during the six months pre 
ceding the date shown above it-_(This infor 
mation is required from daily publications 
only.) 
Lee A. White 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
first day of April, 1921. 
Cecil Billington. 
(SEAL) 
(My commission expires Sept. 26, 1922.) 
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Directory of Sigma 
Delta Chi Officers 





Honorary President: Prof. W. G. Bleyer, | ni 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

National President: Lee A. White, The Ve- 
troit News, Detroit 

First National Vice-President: Cargill 
Sproull, Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Ve 
troit 

Second National Vice-President: Prof. H. H. 
Herbert, University of Oklahoma, Norman. 


National Secretary: Kenneth Hogate, 5090 


Spokane Ave., Detroit 

National Treasurer: Prof. Norman Radder, 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 

Editor The Quill: Prof, Frank L. Martin, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Executive Councillors: Peter Vischer, ‘sew 
York Evening Post, New York; Der ald 
Clark, The Northwestern Banker, Des 
Moines, la (,eorge Pierrot, The Diily 
Times, Seattle: Prof W P. Kirkwood, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Past National Presidents: William M. Glenn, 
The Morning Sentinel, Orlando, Fla.; Lau 
ence Sloan, 552 Riverside Drive, New York: 
S. H. Lewis, The Lynden Tribune, Lynden, 
Wash.; Roger Steffan, 78 27th St., Elmhurst, 
L. I., New York; Robert C, Lowry, 515 
Slaughter Bldg., Dallas Tex.; I. M 
Chureh, The News, Cadillac, Mich 


CHAPTER SECRETARIES 


DePauw: Donald D. Hogate, Sigma Chi 
House, Greencastle, Ind 

Kansas: Dean W. Malott, 1425 Tennessee St., 
Lawrence, 

Michigan: Stewart T. Beach, 620 S. State St., 
Ann Arbor 

Virginia: Ceylon B. Frazer, F. A. E. House, 
University, Va 

Denver: Carlos G. Stratton, 2140 8S. Clayton, 
Denver, Colo, 

Washington: reorge B. Astel, 1804 E, 50th 
St., Seattle. 

Purdue: R. A. MeMahan, West Lafayette 
Ind. 

Ohio: Herbert Bever. 69 W. 3rd Ave., Colum 
bus. 

Wisconsin: Ralph O. Nafziger, 211 Prospect 
Ave., Madison, Wis. 

lowa: Fred A. Steiner, 714 EF. College Ave 
Iowa City, Iowa 

Illinois: H. M. Hodgson, 410 FE. 
Champaign. 

Missouri: Gerald F. Perry, 718 Maryland P 
Columbia, Mo 

Texas: Milton Ling, 2411 Nueces St., Aus 
tin. 

Oregon: 8s. C 
Kugene, 

Oklahoma: H. H Herbert, Universit 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okl 

Indiana: William Hutchisor 

Nebraska: Kenneth McCandless, 1342 F. St., 
Lincoln 

Iowa State: G y tath, 217 Ash Ave., Ame 

Stanford: J. E. Thrash, Stanford Universit 
Calif. 

Mortana: Lawrence Higbee, lot 

Louisiana: L. Wy Brooks, 427 
ton Ronge 

Kansas State: Walter A 
Nationalist, Manhattan, Kas 

Maine: Frederick F. Marsto 
Delta, Orono. 

Beloit: Walter Ritscher, 1248 Chapi 
loit, Wis 

Minnesota: Lawrence S. Clark, 2110 Bryant 
Ave. Sec., Minneapolis 

Miami: Barkley Schroeder, Oxford, O. 


Daniel St., 


Eisman, Sigma Phi Epsilon 


Knox: Harold F. Peterson, 1560 N. Prairie 


St., Galesburg, I 

Western Reserve: 1] Thornton, 2044 Cor 
nell Road, Clevel: 

irinnell: Danna Norris, Grinnell, Iow 

Pittsburg: Maurice A. Goldstein, 1415 Carson 
St., Pittsburg. 

Columbia: Girard Chaput, Hartley Hall, Co 
lumbia University. New York City. 

Colorado: George Harger, Boulder, Colo 

Cornell: J. M. Plummer, 320 Wait Ave., Itha 
ea, N. Y¥. 

North Carolina: 
Hill. 

Detroit Alumni: James Devlin, Detroit News. 

Seattle Alumni: Will Simonds, The Pacific 
Northwest Motorist, Seattle. 


Jonathan Daniels, Chapel 


Milwaukee Alumni: B. G. Zilmer, Milwau- 


kee Journal. 
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